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MOTHERS ASK VOTE 














California Mothers’ Congress Passes 
Suffrage Resolution by Big 





Majority 

The California Congress of Mothers, 
at its recent annual meeting held at 
Long Beach, declared itself in favor 
of equal suffrage by an almost unani- 
mous vote. The Los Angeles Exam- 
iner says: 

“Suffrage was for the first time in- 
troduced into the deliberations of the 
Congress, as at the’ Federation of 
Women's Clubs, and, as in the former 


case, was endorsed at the last mo- 
ment under conditions of surprising 


ease. The Congress will throw its 
great influence towards equal suf- 
frage.’ 

It was alse voted to secure woman 
suffrage literature for distribution. 


W. C. T. U. FOR BALLOT 





California White Ribboners 
Unanimously 


Say So 


The California W. C. T. U. held its 


State Convention at Long Beach a 
few days after the Mothers’ Congress. 
A banner bearing the words “Equal 
Suffrage’ hung over the platform, and 
a resolution favoring woman suffrage 
was passed unanimously. 





CHIEF JUSTICE 





Of Idaho Ridicules Doctrine that Wife 
Must Lose Maintenance if She 
Votes—Says Law Knows No Such 
Principle 





Chief Justice Sullivan of Idaho says 
of Molly Elliot Seawell’s assertion 
that one voter cannot claim mainten- 
ance from another voter: “Where in 


the common law or in any statute 
law in any of the States of this Union 
can she find such a principle? No 


Such law exists, nor is any such prin- 
ciple found in the common law. 
This delusion prevails only in the 
minds of some particularly benighted 
anti-suffragists. It has just cropped 
out anew in Connecticut. 


” 





JANE ADDAMS 





Protests Against Anti-Suffrage Refer- 
ence to Her 





Rs Addams has written to the 
nerd Angeles Suffragists that she re- 
=e statement of a prominent 
a Pag of that city who said 
. bay Addams) was an argument 

© anti-suffragist side inasmuch 


phase has accomplished such phen- 
Mise ha work without the ballot. 
at a Aa in a letter to the Politi- 
nag “Wuality League, affirms that she 

Sure the ballot will be of inesti- 
Mable he 


nod Ip in civic and social reform, 
She herself is a firm adherent to 





the Suffrage movement. 

A ‘ 
sale Honor Committee” has been ap- 
th *d to extend the courtesies of 


bas an Stockholm to the delegates 
Allian n ernational Woman Suffrage 
, “p which will meet there June 
+ Say composed of leading editors, 
vers, A epi y physicians, law- 
mene. sts and members of Parlia- 











Courtesy N. Y. State W. S.A. 
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EPISCOPAL WOMEN WIN 





Diocesan Convention Held in Chicago 
Grants Them Suffrage in Church 
Affairs—Clergy Vote for the 
Women 64 to 10, Laity 
33 to 5 





Another victory for common sense 
and practical Christianity was won at 
the Diocesan Convention of the 
Episcopal Church lately held in 
Chicago, when women were given a 
vote in church affairs. 

The action was taken on May 24, 
after an earnest debate lasting nearly 
two hours, the canon finally being 
amended according to a resolution in- 
troduced by Christ Church, Joliet, two 
years ago, and fought for at each con- 
vention until its adoption this 
year. 

The matter came before the con- 
vention in the report of the commis- 
sion on revision of the canons. The 
delegation from Christ Church, headed 
by Rev. T. DeWitt Tanner, and Dr. 
William Dougall, had been working 
assiduously during the morning and 
the previous day of the convention, 
and while the opposition was strenu- 
ous, it was certain that the conven- 
tion would give the necessary two- 
thirds vote for the revision. 

A movement to adjourn for lunch 
postponed action just as the disturb- 
ing canon was reached, but after 
luncheon the fight was on. The new 
canon now reads: 

“All baptized persons, male or fe- 
male, of the age of 21 years and up- 
wards, who regularly attend the pub- 
lic services of the Church in the Par- 
ish and are recognized as members 


THE CHIGAGO P. E. 


LEAGUE 
The Largest Suffrage League in 
Ilinois 





The faithful and untiring work done 
in the past is beginning to bear fruit. 


Universal interest is taken every- 
where in equal suffrage. 
The Chicago Political Equality 


League has doubled its membership 
during the past winter, and now num- 
bers between five and six hundred 
members. 

The first work undertaken by the 
League was the getting up of an 
Equal Suffrage Float for tie Sane 
Fourth Pageant last summer. In this 
work we were assisted by our State 
Association and the Men’s Equal Suf- 
frage League. The Float received 
more cheering than any other feat- 
ure of the procession, with the ex- 
ception of the Old Veterans, with 
whom it shared equal honors, and was 
proud to be in such good company. 

During the summer the League 
president had two autos donated for 
a suffrage auto tour, which she con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Illi- 
nois E. S. A. through seven counties 
in northern Illinois. She was accom- 
panied on this tour by Mrs. Stewart, 
Mrs. McCulloch and Miss Grace 
Nicholes. Mrs. Stewart, our capable 
State president, spoke at our various 
stopping places on the need of or- 
ganization, Mrs. McCulloch on suf- 
frage reform from the legislative 
standpoint, and Miss Nicholes on the 
industrial phase of the question. 
Miss Nicholes’s competent work at 





SUGGESTIONS 





From the National Pregident in Re- 
gard to Summer Work 





The following letter was sent to the 
State Presidents by the Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw just before her departure for 
Europe. Some of the suggestions 
could be carried out by local as well 
as State Presidents. Miss Shaw 
wrote: 





Dear State President: 

The approaching summer months 
naturally incline us to feel that the 
time will soon be here to terminate 
our usual club meetings. Then will 
arise the question as to the best meth- 
ods of utilizing the summer which lies 
before us. 

Formerly there was little to be done 
by suffragists during the summer 
months; but now the changing charac- 
ter of our work and the changing pub- 
lic sentiment make new and novel 
methods of propaganda possible, and 
the experience of the past few years 
has taught us the desirability of help- 
ful out-of-door meetings, and that 
some of our best work has been done 
by street and park meetings, as well 
as by motor, street car and carriage 
trips. 

I am looking forward to the time 
when the cheaper caravan method of 
propaganda will be employed, tife 
method so successfully pursued in 
England, when four or five women 
will secure a covered wagon, such as 
our pioneers used when they crossed 
the plains and laid the foundation of 
this vast nation, and by this method 
make the cost as little as possible. 


No. 22 


ee 
FATHER J. M. GLEASON 











Speaks for Woman Suffrage to 
Crowded Audience In San Fran- 
cisco Theatre — Noteworthy 
Address by Distinguished 
Catholic Priest 





Father Joseph M. Gleason of Palo 
Alto addressed a great audience at 


the Central Theatre in San Francisco 
recently on “Suffrage for Women as a 
Matter of Plain Justice.” The meet- 
ing was under the auspices of the 
College Equal Suffrage League. 

Father Gleason is pastor of the 
Church of St. Thomas Aquinas, and is 
regarded as one of the most distin- 
guished scholars on the Coast. He 
is one of the four members of the ad- 
visory board of the American Histori- 
cal Association, a graduate of St. 
Ignatius’s, College and of the Califor- 
nia Stats University. He also studied 
theology at St. Mary’s College in Bal- 
timore, and took post-graduate work 
in the Catholic College of America at 
Washington. He was acting chap- 
lain with the United States army in 
the Philippines. He had the distinc- 
tion of being the only English-speak- 
ing priest with the allied troops in the 
Boxer war, and was awarded a bronze 
medal for his services in that con- 
flict. 

The San Francisco Post says of his 
address: 

“The popular priest voiced many of 
the time-honored arguments of the 
cause, but also presented several new 
ones, and gave all in a direct, simple 
manner that made the address one of 
the most convincing heard in San 
Francisco for months. His argument 
was cumulative, with the applause 
growing in volume and spontaneity at 
each period. 

“A notable feature of the suffrage 
rallies, which are rapidly growing in 
favor, is that each one finds a greater 
peréentage of men in the audience. 
Yesterday one-half of the throng 
which filled the theatre were men, 
mary probably drawn by the novelty 
of a Catholic priest speaking on suf- 
frage.” 

Father Gleason said: 


“It is a pleasure to come before any 
audience to speak on woman suffrage, 
but today I have a double pleasure in 
speaking before an organization of 
college women. The association of 
college women as a society will mean 
a great faetor in the future formation 
of public opinion. 

“There is widespread rottenness in 
our political affairs, but the awaken- 
ing of the American conscience Has 
begun. The newspapers, periodicals 
and reviews are a series of proofs 
that we are awaking to our plain, 
everyday duty as Americans. There 
are various remedies suggested, but 
one must appeal to every American. 
To reach the root of the difficulty, we 
must not merely take one-half of the 
populace, but we must take the whale. 
populace into consultation. 

“The Catholic Church teaches above 
all things reverence for women and 
veneration for motherhood, but there 
is no danger to the dignity of woman- 
hood or motherhood to be feared from 
the ballot. The fact that a woman is 
the mother of sons and daughters will 
tend to make her more careful in vot- 
ing for the government under which 
her children are to be reared. 

“This matter is a question of facts, 
not emotion. Women are just as alive 
to our political condition as men, and 
they should have their say. 

“Woman can go on the platform, 
speak and elucidate many questions® 
of value and intricacy, but she is not 
allowed the one expression which 
really counts. When she is 80 compe- 
tent and brilliant in every field, why 
should she be denied the one of suf- 
frage? 

“There is now a radical change in 
our political economy, owing to the 
presence of woman and her ability to 
cope with statistics, reports and other 
details of governmental import. 
Women are students; they have 
studied and handled the affairs of the 
country thoroughly, and yet are al- 
lowed no say in its affairs. 

“Who is it that opposes equal suf- 
frage? The cheap skate of a politi- 
cian, who knows that he cannot use 
woman as he would in politics. She 
may be emotional, but in the end she 
will gravitate to the standards of 
truth and justice. Other men oppose 
who either do not think or else fear 
to lose their sway. The women who 
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CALIFORNIA 





By Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Watson 





Ob, hark, the cry for freedom in our 
far-famed Golden State! 
It- is ringing from the mountains to 
the matchless Golden Gate, 
And behold! a new star rising now, 
all fair and sure as fate; 
The world is marching on! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! ° 
The world is marching on! 


Our country’s maids and mothers are 
fast coming to the fore, 
And are asking for the ballot, twenty 
million strong and more; 
We'll send them hope and courage 
from the broad Pacific Shore; 
The right is marching on! 


We have worked and watched and 
waited for a weary length of 
years, 

We have seen life’s red wine wasted 
spite of countless prayers and 
tears, ; 

But a brighter day is coming, lo! the 
rosy dawn appears, — 

The right is marching on! 


O land of sun and flowers, of the olive 
and the vine, ; 
All of Nature’s choicest blessings, a 
thousand fold, are thine, : 
And now in Freedom's banner bright, 
the Sixth Star, thou shalt shine! 
The right-is marching on! 


LIFE’S GIFTS 








By Olive Schreiner 


I saw a woman sleeping. In her 
sleep she dreamt Life stood before 
her, and held in each hand a gift—in 
the one Love, in the other Freedom. 
And he said to the woman, “Choose!” 





And the woman waited long: and 
she said “Freedom!” 
And Life said, “Thou hast well 


chosen. If thou hadst said ‘Love,’ I 
would have given thee that thou didst 
ask for, and I would have gone from 
thee, and returned to thee no more. 
Now, the day will come when I shall 


return. In that day I shall bear both 
gifts in one hand.” 

I heard the woman laugh in her 
sleep. 


SUFFRAGISTS AT SEA 





Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds writes on 
May 19 from the steamship Cretic of 
the White Star line, bound from New 
York to Genoa: 

We had what, so far as we know, 
was the first suffrage meeting at_sea,* 
on board the good ship Cretic, off the 
blue Azores, on the evening of May 18. 

I boarded the Cretic at New York, 
May 10. The next day at Boston Mrs. 
Jane Hutcheson Windom came aboard, 
and out of all the staterooms on the 
boat they chose by a happy fate to put 
her in mine. Mrs. Windom is the sis- 
ter of Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, and 
an ardent suffragist, as well as a most 
accomplished linguist and student of 
economics. 

People on board became aware that 
we were suffrage workers, and a peti- 
tion ‘was circulated and presented to 
us,. asking us to address the passen- 
ers on, the subject. So we held the 
meeting lagt-night and the great din- 
ing*room was packed. Of the 266 first- 
class passengers aboard only six were 
absent, We made a special request 
thatcthe stewardesses be allowed to 
come, ‘and they and the stewards were 
nearfy wil present. Captain. Lopez 
was there, and announced himself in 
favor, as did Prince Troubetskoy, who, 
with the Princess, Amelie Rives, was 
an interested listener. 

Mrs. Windom spoke from the stand- 
point of the home-woman and mother, 
and I gave them Colorado and Wash- 
ington, and general results. 

Four Colorado women voters were 
aboard: Mrs. A. C. Cass and Miss 
Miller of Denver, Mrs. Myers and Misg 
Shrum of Golden, and with the fervent 
State loyalty for which Coloradoans 
are famous, they were filled with de- 
light at the “send-off” for the State. 

The audience included people from 
every section of the country and many 
foreign countries. Large numbers of 
them had never heard a suffrage 
speech before. Others, Strangers in 
New York, had viewed with astonish- 
ment the great suffrage parade of 
May 6, just before they sailed. The 
result was amazing, and shows the 
silent spread of the cause. The friend- 
ly reception, the outbursts of applause 
and goodwill from this crowd of tour- 
ists bent on vacation pleasures, was 
nothing less than astonishing. 

Today, in the idleness of life at 


*This isa mistake, There have been many. 
A. 8. B, 


sea, they have done nothing but dis- 
cuss suffrage all day, and now they 
are planning an election, with judges 
and clerks and ballot boxes, to decide 
whether suffrage shall really be grant- 
ed or not. 

I expect to return in November, 
when I shall take up the press work 
for the New York State Suffrage As- 
sociation. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. Seward Simons recently spoke 
for equal suffrage before the students 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe has been 
invited by the Wisconsin W. 5S. A. to 
help in the campaign in that State. 
She lately spoke at Racine on the 
methods used to win votes for women 
in Washington. 

The Lady Mayoress of Dublin, on 
her return to Ireland, was presented 
by members of the Irish Women’s 
Franchise League with a handsome 
Tara brooch, suitably inscribed, in ap- 
preciation of her interest in the suf- 
frage cause. 

Miss Emilie McVea, dean of women 
at the University of Cincinnati, has 
been lecturing on “What the Vote 
Means for Women.” The Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune says: “All the 
women's clubs that have heard her 
have been converted.” 

Miss Grace Strachan, president of 

the Interborough Association of Wo- 
men Teachers in New York, when 
congratulated on her successful fight 
for equal pay for women teachers, 
said that the men who most earnest- 
ly oppose equal pay were of the so- 
called chivalrous type, who say that 
“women should be protected.” 
Mrs. M. C. Klingelsmith, librarian 
of the Biddle Law Library of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, denies that 
women's foolish fashions prove their 
unfitness to vote. She points out 
that women have “the wisdom to wear 
thin clothes when it is hot and furs 
when it is cold,” while men have not 
yet learned to adjust their dress to 
the temperature. 


Mrs. Beatrice Angelo of Lisbon, the 
one woman who succeeded in getting 
her name upon the register of voters 
for the recent election in Portugal 
cast her ballot, according to the press 
despatches, amid “thunders of ap- 
plause,” and received many congratu- 
lations. The decision of the court 
that women were entitled to vote was 
rendered too late for any other wo- 
men to register. 


Dr. Grace Kimball, president of the 
Y. W. C, A. of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
has been mainly instrumental in rais- 
ing $50,000 for a new tuberculosis 
hospital. Under her efficient admin- 
istration an important addition to the 
Y. W. C. A. building -has also been 
made. It was inaugurated a few days 
ago by a banquet at which about 500 
young women were present. Among 
the distinguished speakers was Hon. 
John 3 Kingsbury, general agent of 
the New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, and in 
his address he came out for woman 
suffrage. Dr. Kimball too is a believer 
in woman's ballot, and she is in her 
oWn person a strong argument for it. 





PRAISE FOR WISCONSIN 





The action of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature has brought joy to the suffrag- 
ists not only all over the United 
States, but all over the world. Wis- 
consin will be in the limelight from 
now until the election, and, if the wo- 
man suffrage amendment carries, 
from that time forward. At pres- 
ent everything relating to Wisconsin 
will be of interest to the readers of 
The Woman's Journal. Theodore 
Roosevelt contributes to The Outlook 
for May 27 an article entitled “Wis- 


consin: An Object Lesson for the 
Union.” He says, in part: 
“It has been both a comic and a 


lamentable fact that this great demo- 
cratic Republic, which has vaunted 
itself as a leader in the work of hu- 
man betterment, which has boasted 
that it is the especial champion of 
the rights of the people, has usually 


been obliged, when it entered any 
field of social or economic reform, 
humbly to follow the lead already 


given in the same line by some Old 
World monarchy, or by one of the 
new commonwealths of the South 
Seas. We, who boast that we repre- 
Sent the freest people on the face of 
the earth, that our nation is the home 





of popular rights and equal rights, and 
of justice between man and man, 
when we try to translate our words 
into deeds, have to go to Australia 
for our ballot, and have to study what 
is done in England or Germany for 
the protection of wage workers (and, 
having studied them and tried to fol- 
low the example set us, are then 
obliged to see some State court, still 
steeped in the political philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, solemnly de- 
clare that America, alone among civi- 
lized nations, is incompetent to right 
industrial wrongs). In hardly one 
ease of recent years have we been 
able to initiate a great reform our- 
selves, and usually the reforms which 
have been denounced by the reaction- 
ary press as subversive of all social 
order have represented principles al- 
ready as a matter of course in effect 
in various European countries.” 

All this applies likewise to woman 
suffrage. Col. Roosevelt goes on to 
say that, for our good fortune, Wis- 
consin is making itself an’ exception. 
He says: 

“We can now, at least in many 
cases, look for leadership to Wiscon- 
sin when we desire to try to solve the 
great social and industrial problems 
of the present and the future, instead 
of being forced always to look abroad.” 
Col. Roosevelt gives Senator La Fol- 
lette and Wisconsin University credit 
for leadership in this movement, and 
says that they are upheld by a group 
of progressive and thoroughly practi- 
cal men. He says: 

“T have often listened to well mean- 
ing men who have spoken with a cer- 
tain horror of Wisconsin, as if it were 
a community engaged in reckless ex- 


periment and in the effort to intro- 
duce impossible and _ revolutionary 
principles of law and governmental 


practice. As a matter of fact, it has 
rarely been my good fortune to meet 
a body of public men who are more 
practical and at the same time more 
obviously earnest in their desire to 
achieve ideals for social and civic bet- 
terment, than the public men whom I 
met at Madison. After my 
visit I felt like congratulating Wis- 
consin upon what it had done and 
was doing; and I felt much more like 
congratulating the country as a whole 
because it has in the State of Wis- 
consin a pioneer blazing the way 
along which we Americans must make 
our civic and industrial advance dur- 
ing the next few decades.” 





AMERICAN GIRLS ABROAD 


Miss Florence H. Luscomb is keep- 
ing a diary on her trip abroad with 
Miss Margaret Foley. Though the 
record was intended only for her own 
family, we are allowed to give some 
extracts, which we are sure our read- 
ers will enjoy. The two young wom- 
en, who were bound for the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Congress at 
Stockholm, talked suffrage to their 
fellow travelers. After a few days of 
the voyage, the following entry ap- 
pears: 


April 8. We were dared to find out 
the captain’s views of votes for wom- 
en, so after dinner we consulted him 
solemnly on the subject. He is an 
ardent believer, and said his home in 
Liverpool is next to the headquarters 
of the district leaders. One of the 
passengers flippantly interjected, "a 
Walton Jail!” 

A Suffrage Debate 

April 10. The one great excitement 
of the ship today was our suffrage 
debate. Shortly after three we gath- 
ered in the music saloon, and elected 
Mr. Scott chairman, a white- 
whiskered gentleman, a Greek tutor 
at Oxford, and an interesting talker, 
Poor B. then found himself suddenly 
and without warning thrust forward 
into the conspicuous position of the 
first speaker on the negative. That 
started the ball rolling. I had my say 
along the lines of changed conditions 
requiring a corresponding change in 
forms of government, the woman in 
the home, 


and how it works. Jeff 
(Miss Foley) did her little stunt on 
the working woman. Then Dr. M. 


held forth for some time on the God- 
Sliven position of woman as man’s 
he'pmeect—the usual pedestal talk. 
Mr. Scott called for some male cham- 
pion of the woman's cause, and, none 
being forthcoming, entered the lists 
himself. He proceeded to demolish 
the objections in a way that kept us 
all in a gale of laughter. We had 
short opposing remarks from Mr. A. 
and Mr. T., and replies by us. Final- 
ly, when a vote was called for, L. 
arose and said that the afternoon had 
Siven him so many new thoughts on 
the subject that he was not prepared 
to vote either way. Others agreed 
with him, and the vote, which would 
surely have been against us, Was not 
taken. Then, and not till then, did 
we realize that our meeting had last- 





ed two hours, and that all of that 
English gathering had been so ab- 





sorbed that they had completely for- 
gotten their afternoon tea! That is 
the highest possible tribute to the 
success of the meeting. 

A comment written by a male fel- 


low-traveler says: 


“History was made today. The 
story has been told to the mountains, 
the plains and the valleys. Today it 
was told to the sea. It was noticed 
by observers on deck that the first 
porpoise that jumped returned to the 
sea with wild, staring eyes, but im- 
mediately came back with many 
friends, whose frantic efforts to jump 
high enough to see into the music 
room and hear what was going on 
were amusing, yet instructive, to 
those privileged to witness this ex- 
traordinary spectacle. . . The elo- 
quence of the speeches made by the 
two ladies was only equalled by the 
wonder felt by the auditors. Which 
was the more eloquent, Miss Foley or 
Miss Luscomb, I cannot say. Many 
who came to scoff remained to pray; 
and there are not a few whose heav- 
ing chests will shortly be adorned 
with Votes for Women buttons.” 

Asked About Suffragettes 

April 18. We visited Trafalgar 
Square, the Thames Embankment and 
Houses of Parliament. M. asked a 
bobby whether we could get in when 
the House was sitting. He said no, 
on account of the suffragettes. “Oh, 
who are they?” says M. She ques- 
tioned him most innocently as to the 
appearance and actions of those queer 
women, while L. and I. were almost 
bursting. He very kindly gave her 
information, which we accepted with 
great guilelessness, while all the time 
my five-star button reposed peacefully 
under my coat. 

Water Hard to Get 

April 19. I understand now why 
the English have so much intoxica- 
tion. The hardest thing to get in this 
land is a drink of plain H,O. I actual- 
ly go around this town with my throat 
parched and no chance for. a drop 
of water even at meal time. Just 
wait till I get back to the good old 
land of ice-water! 

The International Suffrage Shop 

We sallied forth to hunt up the 
Women’s Freedom League, when, in 
going down a small street off the 
Strand, our eye was caught by a sign, 
“International Suffrage Shop.” 

“This looks good to us,” we cried, 
and made for it, Nor did it. belie its 
looks. It (15 Adams street, Strand, 
W. C.) is a general clearing house for 
the literature and notic&s of all the 
differeat societies, and they even try 
to keep some foreign publications. 
Our own. Journal was there, and the 
Forerunner. We browsed around de- 
lightedly, bought an assortment of 
postals and pamphlets, and got no- 
tices of several meetings for future 
dates. One is the production of a new 
play by Bernard Shaw. We must go 
again to the little shop, as it is such 
a pleasant Place, so hospitable, so 
temptingly stocked, and such a mine 
of information. 


Girls on Strike 

Next we went to an open-air meet- 
ing of some striking girls at the Idris 
Soda Water Company, St. Pancras. 
They have only been organized for 
six months, and struck two weeks ago 
because’ their union leader was dis- 
charged under a slight pretext. We 
heard several speeches, including one 
by Miss Bondfield. I was reminded of 
the scene of the labor meeting in 
“Strife.” Then we visited their strike 
headquarters, a small, dirty room, up 
a narrow winding stair at the back of 
a disorderly little restaurant, where 
we talked with some of the girls. 
They were earning from $3.56 to $2.25 
for a 60-hour working week. In addi- 
tion, their work was very dangerous. 
If anything went wrong with the ma- 
chine, the bottles were liable to ex- 
plode and cut them frightfully. The 
water stood ankle deep on the floor, 
and only since their union was formed 
had they obtained blocks to stand up- 
on, and water proof aprons to prevent 
their being soaked to the skin. On 
Saturday they are to hold a big dem- 
onstration in Trafalgar Square. We 
will be there. 

April 20. As we walked down Ox- 
ford street we saw a woman selling 
Votes for Women, and had to pur- 
chase a copy. I asked if I might take 
a snapshot of her, and that very min- 
ute the sun went in for good. 


A Trafalgar Square Meeting 

April 22. Well, we have seen a real 
English Trafalgar Square demonstra- 
tion. It was for the striking Idris 
girls, and was run by the Women’s 
Trade Union League of England, 
whatever its name is. We hurried to 
get there at 2.30, and waited till 4.30 
for the procession to arrive. Mean- 
while it was interesting to see the 
crowd gather,—chiefly working peo- 
ple. There were four women selling 
The Vote, the Women’s Freedom 
League paper, and two selling Votes 
for Women, all in a very quiet way. 
There were dozens of bobbies around, 
and the English bobby is one of the 
grandest of human institutions. He is 
to England what the drug store is to 
America—a place to which you go for 
almost any human need. 

At length the strikers arrived, and, 
amid great shoving and crowding of 
the audience, were. shoved and 
hauled up on.to the base of the monu- 
ment as far as it would hold them. 
They bore numerous banners, such as 
“What's wrong at Idris’s”? and flags 
of various men’s unions that marched 
with them and supported them. The 
English workers look very ill fed. 





Their faces certainly tej) ofa h 

more poverty-stricken life tha’ 
poor have. There were various. ~~ 
speeches,—Mary MacArthur, }.,0" 
the Women’s Trade Union i of 
Mrs. Lowin, the widow wh, pr mw 
tated the strike, who spoke very — 
in a simple, straightforward manne 
a member of Parliament, ang pn 
others, most of them women Werke 
The audience cried “Shyme: 
other encouraging remarks a; a 
priate times. A song was one oe 
huge delight by the crowd An « 
peal was made for funds, the sees 
offering herself as a target and wd 
citing all to hit her if they couyjq. A. 
coins were rained upon the monumen 
and gleefully collected. The Seaman 
was most liberal, though mos; of ms 
coins must have been pennies. for the 
audience was decidedly working clase 


At Mrs. Pankhurst’s Headquarters 


April 24. After some shopping, we 
found ourselves at 4 Clemen('s Inn 
We sent in our cards to Mrs. Pethick 


Lawrence, together with her letier to 
Mrs. Page, saying that we would be 
welcome, and were immediate}, ush- 
ered up. She is an attractive woman 
and received us most cordially, gy. 
asked whether we wanted to work for 
them or to observe their work. We 
said we wanted first to observe, We 
made arrangements to visit the 
speakers’ class this Friday evening, 
and we shall doubtless get in toych 
with other work later. 

We had a minute to spare, and rap 
up to the headquarters of the Wom. 
en’s Freedom League, Mrs. Despard’s 
association, also militant. We got 
notices of their meetings this week, 
including one for Ella Wheeler Wij. 
cox. 

A Queen’s Hall Meeting 

We arrived late at the regular W 
S. P. U. Monday afternoon meeting at 
Queen's Hall. Christabel Pankhurst 
was presiding and speaking when we 


got in. She is very attractive in ap- 
pearance and manner, much more 
animated than Sylvia, even more 
charming, to me; and yet when her 


mother rose to speak, Christabe!l was 
forgotten. I must hear another and 
longer speech by Christabel before | 
definitely pass judgment, but so far 
Mrs. Pankhurst stands _ preéminent 
Next Monday Sylvia is to tel! of her 
American trip, and that will be of 
absorbing interest to us. 
A Tax-Resistance Auction 

April 25. We learned yesterday of 
an auction sale of goods tha! had 
been seized from Dr. Murray. a mem- 
ber of the Tax Resistance League. So 


at 11.30 we assembled at the auction 
room, on Oxford street. Before long 
the room was filled with women, well 


dressed and manifestly well to do, 
wearing chiefly the W. S. P. U., the 
Women’s Freedom League, the 
Church League and the Tax [tesist- 
ance League buttons. -The latter are 
brown, and bear the words “No Vote, 
No Tax,” and a picture of a boat, in 
memory of John Hampden and the 
ship money. 
Finally Mrs. Cobden 

mounted a platform near 


Sanderson 
the auc- 


tioneer’s rostrum, and made a short 
speech. Then all the women s! mped 
and cried, “Votes for women! “No 
vote, no tax!” “Taxation without 
representation is tyranny!’ Dr 
Murray! Hip, hip, hurrah!” and other 
articulate and inarticulate phrases, 


all in a very jolly manner, as though 
the game was to continue as long 4s 
possible and drown out the poor auc 
tioneer. Finally, the sale was allowed 
to take place, and twelve oak chairs 
and a sideboard were knocked down 
at a very low price. I think ‘his }s 
the first auction I have ever attended, 
and I am sure I could not have chosen 


a better. The League sent to the 
Cabinet invitations to be present al 
the sale! ‘ 


Protest in Hyde Park 
Then word was passed that 
was to be a protest meeting at !lyde 
Park, and about fifty women, includ: 
ing us, and three banners, lined "p !2 
pairs and marched up Oxford street 
to the Marble Arch, attracting @u!l© . 
little attention on the way. | think 
it would have excited considerably 
more at home. About 200 gathered 
in Hyde Park, fully half men, and lis: 
tened to half a dozen short speeches, 
quite like those we make. 
Three Suffrage Plays 
One of the speakers, Miss Eliz 
Freeman, hailed us afterwards l 
restaurant where we got lunch. 
is a great find, an American 
her, who has lived here five yea" 
an ardent and not unknown \W. > 


there 


beth 
n 4 
She 


bless 


P. U. member, and a jailbird. = 
shall see more of her; in fact, 


have already, for this afternoo" 
sat right behind and talked with het 
at the performance of three sufrase 
plays by the Actresses’ Fran peor 
League. They were very cleve! ag" 
telling. The first was an allegory - 
the journey of man and woman = 
the city of Soul’s Bondage alone ' n 
road of progress. The slave wom 
was a delightfully natural human. : 
have not yet got over the impress!° 
that she wore a hobble skirt, —_ 
hair and an anti-suffrage pin. The . . 
ond cleverly depicted a debating Cl’ 
of college boys discussing wom? ne 
frage. The third showed quite liv- 
rowingly a girl earning her 0W® 
ing in a big city. 
A Thorough Worker 
Miss Freeman in.a few monte 
returning to America to work is 
Mrs. Catt. Her « thoroughness 
shown by this incident: Her Am” 
can manner of speech and dress © 
jected her to unpleasantness “ 
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og and made her speeches less 
peaking, * said, “When I go to 


‘ve She 
onaatie or France I have to learn - 
germ their language. Now I w 
speak © speak English. So she 


jearn 4 set herself to learn to speak 


defn feiss English, which is very dif 
ferent from American. om 
fete spent the afternoon going w 

e spe * 


fis Freeman to one of the small 
Miss 


‘ng] meetings at Kilburn, where she 
4 on German and English pris- 
spore seem to be an up-and- 








Sh Bag orting lobbying 

irring league, p 

stirrite cir member of  Parlia- 
with 4tting a resolution for 

7 and get g 

ne. ‘neiliation Bill passed unani- 
oe iy in their local town council, 
mous's ", suffrage library, running a 
sar ° oe tne. They are having 
shoriy. meetings, with some very at- 
iractive subjects. , 

F (To be continued.) 

LEGAL STATUS OF 
WOMEN 
California 

Mrs. Alice L. Park of Palo Alto pre- 
pared answers printed below to 
the legal questions in The Woman's 
Journal of two weeks ago. Mrs. Park 
has also prepared an excellent four 
page leaflet giving more detailed In- 
formation. The California Association 
sells the at 20 cents a hundred, 
post-paid 


A handsome 96-page booklet on the 
same subject was compiled by Eliza- 
beth L. Kenney, William Chambers 
and Willoughby Rodman, and present- 
ed to California by Mrs. Willoughby 


Rodman of Los Angeles, of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The price is not stated. 


Last week the Virginia answers 
were printed. The Equal Suffrage 
Leagué Virginia, 307 E. Franklin 
street, Richmond, published more de- 
tailed information in a 16-page book- 
let at cents per copy. Mrs. Lila 
M. Valentine of Richmond submitted 
the manuscript to lawyers’ before 
printins 

Each week there will be reference 
to any al publication known to the 
Legal viser, so that The Journal 
readers can buy these compilations. 

C. W. McC. 
Answers as to California, by Alice L. 
Park 

1 Yes 
2 / Only as community prope- 
ry 

{ No. 

4, Ye “9 , 

(a) Yes. 

P No (qualifiedly). 

ON 

7. (a) Inherits one-half. 

, ° it is community property. 

4 ve 

10. 3 

1] ail ? 

12. (a) Failure to provide, drunk- 
ennes ~~ adultery, cruelty. 

(b) Yes, 


13, Only in ease of his inability and 
her ability to do so. 
l4. Yes (qualifiedly). 


li. Yes, if necessary. 

16. Only when living apart from 
husband 

li. No. 

Is. No, except in crimes of one 
against the other. 

19 Yes 

20. (a) Yes, 

(0) Sometimes. No legal dis- 
ability 

21 } 

£2. (a) No. 

{i } ?, 
eu i) Yes, 
) No. 

24 None, 

25. Ye 

26. Yes 

ei, | Educational. 

. Some salaried; others not. 
48 indefinite; no State civil ser- 
vice law now. 

“d rhink not. 

v. Ih some instances. 

a ‘o such statute. Women phy- 
“ans Way testify before jury. 

vs. Qualifiedly. 

83. Yo 

of, § ‘teen, 

% Five years. 

36, Ng ne. 

Ma Felony. Imprisonment not ex- 

a eight years, and fine of $1000. 
Pd Proposed law to make it a mis- 
ennor “six months or $500 fine or 
*- Women, eriminals, convicted, 

fans, insane, foreigners. 

41. No 

42. None 

43 None 

44. (a) Yes. 

(0) All, 
Sli Legislature may make 
changes; 8 hour law proposed. 

» Suffrage Amendment submitted. 
A, any lawyer of the State should 
W8CoOver . * 
on ‘n error in any of these an- 
Were - onht 
‘i he will confer a great favor by 
. me directly his correction and 

© auth 


ority for his statement. 


Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 
Evanston, lil. 





FATHER J. M. GLEASON 
(Concluded from Page 178.) 
oppose are those who haven’t thought 
— or who do not see the justice 

of it. 

“I am looking at the question as a 
priest of the Catholic Church. We 
need the women to hold back the 
forces of corruption and give decency 
and fair-mindedness a chance. She 
should be man’s equal, not alone in 
the home, but in the body politic, and 
she will. You might as well try to 
stop the torrents of Niagara as to stop 
the equal suffrage amendment in Cali- 
fornia.” 

The San Francisco Call says: 


“The speech was begun with the 
logical deliberation of the scholar, but 
the enthusiasm of the speaker and his 
belief in the cause carried his argu- 
ment into an enthusiastic declaration 
and appeal for immediate action. He 
besought his audience to ‘be loyal to 
their idea of justice, and called on 
every man who will go to the polls in 
October to ‘cast his vote for the right 
of his mother, sister or wife, that she 
may assist him in holding back the 
forces of corruption.’ 


“Father Gleason was _ interrupted 
frequently with bursts of applause, 
and cries of ‘bravo’ were mingled 


with the clapping of hands at the con- 
elusion of his speech.” 


CHICAGO P. E. LEAGUE 
(Concluded from Page 178.) 
Neighborhood her es- 
pecially qualified to present this view 

of the subject. 

Mrs. McCulloch, by the way, in spite 
of her youthful face and figure, we 
call our suffrage mother in Illinois. 
It is claimed that she manifested suf- 
frage sentiments even in her earliest 


House made 














MRS. GRACE WiLBUR TROUT 


‘babyhood, before she was put inte 
short clothes—but this, of course, 
only rumor. 

The League during the 
taken charge of Suffrage Symposiums 
and meetings of all kinds, in parlors, 
churches, men’s clubs, women’s clubs, 
and one meeting was held at a 
County Fair given by one of our Wwo- 
men’s clubs on the north side. 

The League this Spring, in order to 
assist our State Association in its leg- 
islative work, sent its president and 
Miss Helen Todd to Springfield to 
work for the suffrage bill, which un- 
fortunately is still unpassed. It 
was, however, as someone has sug- 
gested, a very “measly” little mu- 
nicipal suffrage bill after all, and we 
are not in the least discouraged, but 
are starting out now with renewed 
courage and vigor to work for a con- 
stitutional amendment—for universal 
suffrage throughout the State. 

At the League banquet in February, 

we had to turn away many for lack 
of room. All our meetings this year 
have been so well attended that we 
have outgrown our quarters in the 
Chicago Woman's Club, and have en- 
gaged one of our theaters, Music Hall, 
in Fine Arts Building, in which to 
hold our regular meetings on the first 
Saturday afternoon of each month, 
beginning with October and ending in 
May. Our section meetings will be 
held on the second, third and fourth 
Saturdays. 
* Ip order to utilize the ability of its 
members the League Board appointed 
Mrs. Martha Strickland Clark, a par- 
liamentary law teacher of national 
reputation, to rearrange and add to its 
by-laws, so that larger work might be 
carried on. he League at its annual 
meeting in May adopted the by-laws 
presented by Mrs. Clark, which ar- 
range for a Study, a Legislative and a 
Propaganda Section. 


The Study Section, with Mrs. Frank 
Allore as its enthusiastic chairman, 


is going to undertake a comprehen- 
stigation of the work done 








year has 


Anna E. Blount as chairman, will, 
among other things, consider and dis- 
cuss the laws as they directly affect 
women and children. Dr. Blount is 
one of our most capable and unselfish 
workers. 

Mrs. Harriett Thompson, as chair- 
man of the Propaganda Section, is al- 
ready planning to carry on propa- 
ganda work of an extensive kind. One 
committee in this section, under the 
competent management of Mrs. Frank 
V. Irish, is sending out letters to our 
women’s clubs asking them to have 
a suffrage program next year, and 
offering to furnish a speaker for $10; 
the money to be sent to the League 
to be used in carrying on the work. 
Another committee, under the faith- 
ful supervision of Mrs. F. D. Updike, 
has already begun work for member- 
ship extension, and hopes to soon 
have a thousand members. Suffrage 
meetings of all kinds will be arranged 
by this section, and all kinds of edu- 


eational propaganda carried on in 
schools, clubs and _ organizations 
wherever possible. 

The spirit of co-operation mani- 


fested by our members and the har- 
mony that prevails make us confident 
that much good will be accomplished 
during the coming year, 

As a sort of summing up of my ex- 
perience, twelve axioms have been 
formulated, which, it is hoped, may 
be helpful to some of my fellow work- 
ers in this great cause. 
follows: 


They are as 


Twelve Axioms 
1. Let people do their own work in 





heir own way, even though you are 
you could do it better. Perhaps 
1 couldn't. 
2. Take everybody’s advice. Ad- 
ice is harmless, and often helpful. 
ow it if you deem it wise. 

Never be afraid to give other 
enty of credit. Everyone 
| prec.ation. 

{ er the “Cause” is much 


in any individual, even your- 
s is true, though at times it 
inful. 

istle up at the sight of 
orters, for they are our 
st valuable friends. ‘They 
sands, while we reach 


worry about other people’s 
| doesn't change the sit- 
| | it’s wearing on the nerves. 
yourself carefully. It 
imhappiness and indigestion 


i 8 don’t weep on the world’s shoul- 
| de I’ makes a damp spot, and does 
9. Never be afraid to use _ the 
is “equal suffrage.” People no 
onger fear them, but take to them 
kindly 
10. 


. . 
NOGS 


Remember that nearly every- 
wants to do about right, appear- 
inces to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

11. Active 
on a bed of roses; 
Roses have thorns. 

12. Do the best you can, and don't 
lie awake nights over results. Re- 
sults will take care of themselves. 

Grace Wilbur Trout, 
President of Chicago P. E. L. 


suffragists do not rest 
>» 


but who wants to? 


EPISCOPAL WOMEN WIN 
(Concluded from Page 178.) 

of the congregation by the Rector and 
at least one of the Wardens (or, if 
there be no Rector present, by the 
two Wardens) and who contribute to 
the funds or expenses of the congre- 
gation, and done so for six 
months immediately previous to the 
meeting, and who, in addition, de- 
clare themselves conscientiously at- 
tached to the doctrine, discipline and 
worship of the Church, shall be quali- 
fied to vote for Wardens, Vestrymen, 
and upon all questions coming before 
the congregation.” 

G. W. Kretzinger of the Church of 
the Ascension, Chicago, moved an 
amendment striking out the word “fe- 


have 


male.” Quick as a flash the progres- 
sives moved an amendment to the 
amendment, striking out also the 
word “male,” thus leaving the orig- 
inal sense. 

The debate was warm, although 
dignified. Judge Tuthill of Epiphany 


Church, Chicago, D. B. Lyman of Em- 
manuel, LaGrange and others took up 


the cause of the women, while Rev. 


Mr. Stewart and Mr. Kretzinger led 
the attack. 
When the vote was announced it 


was found that the amendment was 
carried by 64 clerical and 33 lay votes 
for to ten clerical and five lay votes 
against. 

Similar Movemerit in Kentucky 

A memorial from women to the 
Sixteenth Annual Council of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Lexington, Ky., 
was presented on May 31 by Miss 
Laura Clay, who supported it by an 
able address. The Council was held 
in the Church of 





sive inve 
by women along various lines Oo 
achievement. 

with Dr. 


The Legislative. Section, 





e 
the . Ascension, | 57 the well-known delegates from Ros- 





Frankfort, Ky., and Bishop Lewis W. 
Burton presided. The address was 
listened to with attention, and a vote 
was carried that the Bishop should 
appoint a commission consisting of 
five members to report upon the me- 
morial at the next Council. There is 
every prospect that it will receive fa- 
vorable consideration. The memorial 
and address will be published in The 
Woman’s Journal next week. 





BIENNIAL MEETING 


Of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League 


The third biennial convention of the 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League will open in Boston next Mon- 
day. 

The League aims to raise shop, 
health and wage standards for women 
workers. 

During the two years since the last 
convention, which met in Chicago, the 
League’s work has grown and broad- 
ened tremendously. Its members have 
gained in experience in the matters 
both of organization and of legisla- 
tion. In the great shirtwaist strikes 
of New York and Philadelphia, and 
the strike of the Garment Workers in 
Chicago, the League has done active 
service and brought many thousands 
of unorganized women workers in 
touch with the American labor move- 
ment. 

Delegates coming fresh from such 
experiences and the regular League 
work will make the sessions abound 
in vital interest to all who have at 
heart the raising of working stand- 
ards, and the results of the conven- 
tion cannot fail to have a telling effect 
upon the conditions of women in in- 
dustry. 

Margaret Dreier Robins. 
National President. 
The program as arranged up to 
date follows: 
Program 


Opening of the convention, Monday, 
June 12, at 10 A. M. 

The daily meetings will be held in 
Barnard Memorial Hall, 10 Warrenton 
street, and will be from 9 A. M. till 
12, and from 2 P. M. till 5.30. With 
the exception of the executive ses- 
sions, they will be open to the public. 
Those interested are cordially in- 
vited. . 

Leading Subjects of Discussion 
Organization of womén workers ac- 
cording to districts. 
Shop standards, 
health standards. 
Protective Legislation. 

Judicial Decisions. 

Fire Protection. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Public Meetings 

Faneuil Hall, Monday evening, at 8, 
Mr. William O’Brien, President of the 
Central Labor Union of Boston, and 
Mr. Dennis Driscoll, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the State Branch of the A. F. 
of L., will welcome the delegates to 


wage standards, 


Boston. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Na- 
tional President, will preside and 
make the opening address. 

Speakers 


Rabbi Stephen 8S. Wise _of New 
York; Mr. James Duncan, First Vice- 
President of A. F. of L.; John Mitch- 
ll; the foreign delegates and some 
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t. RANKING THE STATES 3 
+ coenam z 
a : 

t Before you is a list of the States in the Union ranked according Tt 
+ to the number of subscribers to The Woman's Journal in each State. z 
# In 28 of these States one or more women are working for our special z 
t $50 offer. By means of this offer, more than one State has moved } 
t from the bottom of the line to hi gh rank: z 
@ New York ........ 1 Rhode Island ...... Se RE 6 65 sos dadeven 34 z 
&% Massachusetts ..... 2 Missouri .......... 19 Tennessee .......... 35 z 
® California ......... 3 New Jersey ....... ER ian ce ede eed 36 
t Pennsylvania ...... O es. in cc i ckueee 20 North Dakota ...... 37 b 
@ South Dakota ..... © MOMtMORy .occ.vcce 21 Montana’ ........... 38 
ie, WR ge ie ea 6 Minnesota ......... 22 Arkansas .......... 39 ¢ 
t MOE phvieseeuccs es 5 WIE sc cvenccs 23 Delaware .......... 39 J 
4 Washington State.. 8 Maine ............ 24 South Carolina ..... 40 
@ Michigan .......... 9 Mississippi ........ ae eee 41 z 
t Connecticut ....... eee 26 Wyoming .......... 41 
RFS Se SD cc ccekenwed 27 North Carolina ..... 42 ¢@ 
® Washington, D. C...12 Louisiana ......... ee cc ceven eddie wa 43 z 
"era 13 Oklahoma ......... 29 New Mexico ........ 43 6 
i; - nxbcsgdee®s BO. Fe saci evra 8 ae ee 44 ¢ 
@ Maryland ......... SPO ods sdeneni 31 Alabama ........... 45 
= New Hampshire ...16 Colorado ........... NE sh0kscatiacne 4 ¢ 
a. Se scnueikstmaddn ce 17 West Virgiina .....33 z 
T Many of the States have found it interesting these past few @ 
z months to see which ones led each week in getting new subscribers. z 
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ton and other cities will speak. 
Social Features 

Wednesday evening—A_ boat 
after work. 

Thursday evening—-An auto trip to 
Wellesley College, including a recep- 
tion to the delegates. 

Friday evening—Shirtwaist dance 
to delegates by the women trade 
unionists of Boston in Catholic Union 
Hall. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





Virginia is to have a Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage. 


Nobody can hit back like a martyr: 
—Boston Herald. 


Baltimore is planning for the most 
elaborate equal suffrage parade ever 
held in this country. Delegates from 
all of the larger cities in the eastern 
part of the United States are expected 
to attend. 


The bill to raise the pay of Boston’s 
elementary teachers has been recon- 
sidered in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, and passed over 
the Governor's veto. It is believed to 
have a good chance in the Senate. 
The May Festival of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association 
this year covered its expenses, instead 
of having the usual deficit. With a 
little more energy given to pushing 
the sale of tickets, the Festival might 
be made to put money into the treas- 
ury every year. 

The name of Sam Walter Foss, the 
beloved poet and librarian of Somer- 
ville, Mass., was accidentally omitted 
from the memorial resolutions of the 
New England W. S. A., published last 
week. Mr. Foss was a strong believer 
in equal rights for women, and used 
his bright wit to show up the folly 
of the conservatives upon this; as 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED A COPY OF 
“THE SUFFRAGETTE” WITH: THE 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL IMPRINT? 





$10 FOR 5 WORDS 


$10 will be paid by The 
Woman’s Journal for the best 
reason, given in 5 words, why 
dealers in reliable goods should 
advertise in The Woman’s 
Journal, 

$5 will be paid for the best 
reason, given in 10 words, why 
suffragists should read the ad- 
vertisements in The Journal 
and should buy from our adver- 
tisers whenever possible. 

Contest closes June 30. , 

Judges: C. B, Marble, Promo- 
tion Manager of “Modern Pris- 
cilla’’; S. Horton MacCutcheon, 
Circulation Manager of “The 
Christian Science Monitor”; 
Benton Bradshaw, Advertising 
Manager for L. P. Hollander. 

Address 
Prize Editor 
The Woman's Journal 
585 Boylston St., Boston. 
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IT IS THEIR LOSS. 


Press despatches report that the arrangements made to 
have the Rev. Anna H. Shaw preach in the great church 
of Gustav Vasa have had to be cancelled, because the authori- 
ties of the National Church “object. The question of allowing 
women to be ordained is a burning one Smeng the Scan- 
dinavians, it seems, and the opponents of equal rights for 
women fear this would be a precedent. If they do not want 
Scandinavian women to be allowed to preach, they are quite 
right in trying to keep the public from hearing a sermon by 
Miss Shaw. After they had listened to her it would be hard 
to convince them that women were not able to preach. 

A. 8. RB. 


—_—_——- 


INSURANCE DISCRIMINATION 





Despite the bitter disputes between the two great parties in 
England, Lloyd George's bill for the insurance of wage workers 
has been received with approval by public men of the most 
diverse political opinions. It aims to give poor people some pro- 
tection (te quote Mr. Lloyd George’s own words) “against the 
acute distresa which now darkens the homes of workmen when- 
ever there is sickness and unemployment.” 

Roughly outlined, the bill provides that wage workers earn- 
ing less than $800 a year must contribute eight cents a week 
(or less in proportion to their earnings), their employers six 
cents a week per workman, and the State four cents a week per 
workman. From the fund thus formed, the worker in case of 
sickness is to receive, if a man, a maximum of $2.50 a week for 
not more than three months, and, if a woman, a maximum of 
$1.87 per week. Either one may then receive a smaller sum per 
week for three months more, if the illness continues. In ma- 
ternity cases $7.50 wili be paid toward the expenses of the con- 
finement provided the mother does not return to work for four 


weeks. The services of a competent doctor will be furnished 
free to all wage-workers coming under the bill. In addition, 
| $7,500,000 is appropriated to build tuberculosis sanatoriums. 

Advocates of equal rights for women in England, while ap- 
proving of the general object, point out that the bill discrim- 
inates against women all along the line. Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
paper says: 

“We dissent entirely from the principle of sex differentia- 
tion set up by the bill,-in consequence of which women receive 
benefits on a lower scale than men. We shall be told, no doubt, 
that this is rendered necessary by the lower wages which women 
earn. But the bill itself does not bear this out. For, in addi- 
tion to the sex differentiation, the bill sets up a wage differen- 
tiation which would have been quite sufficient to cover the point 
in question. In the case of men, only those whose wages are 
$3.75* or upwards are called upon to pay the maximum contribu- 
tion of eight cents, and are entitled to receive the maximum 
benefit of $2.50; below that figure the contribution is cut down 
and the benefit is limited to two-thirds of the ordinary wage. 
We claim that a woman who is earning, say, $5 a week has an 
equal right with a man earning the same amount to pay th¢ 
same contribution and receive the same benefit. But this is 
prohibited. The situation is aggravated in the case of those 
earning below $3.75 a week. A man and a woman each earning 
$3.50, for instance, are each called upon to contribute 6 cents, 
but while the benefit to the woman is only $1.87, the benefit ob- 
tained by the man for the same outlay is $2.33 (two-thirds of 
$3.50). 

“We also desire to draw attention to the position of the 
woman who on marrying works entirely at her home duties. As 
far as we understand the scheme, the whole of her contribu- 
tions made during the time of her youth and health lapse. She 
is not allowed to continue on the voluntary scale, but has to de- 
pend entirely on the insurance of her husband. Who then will 
receive the benefit money in the event of her being laid low by 
maternity or by sickness? If it is to be the wife, well and good; 
if it is to be the husband, we fear that there will be many cases 
in which the woman will not receive the money to which she is 
entitled.” 

The organ of the n@n-militant suffragists, 
Cause, says: 

“It is very difficult to see on what ground either of justice 
or expediency a girl of the working classes is to be taxed for sick 
insurance as long as she remains unmarried and works for 
wages, and as soon as she marries and becomes-incapable of 
earning, she is to lose all the benefit of her previous insurance. 
If the work she does in the home is of the value which we are 
always being told it is (when people want to prevent married 
women from earning wages), surely her health should be pro 
tected in the interests of the nation. It strikes us as both cyni- 
cal and short-sighted to say in one breath that the married 
woman’s place is in the home, and that you will only protect 
her if she goes out of the home.” 

But the most extraordinary omission in this gigantic scheme 
of State aid to poor people is that it makes no provision at all 
for widows. ‘Phe Countess of Selborne writes of widows left 
with young children: 

“There is no provision made for them in the bill, and yet 
they are the greatest sufferers from lack of insurance. They 
deserve peculiar pity, as their misfortunes are unavoidable and 
undeserved. If anybody ought to be succoured by public assist- 
ance, they ought to be. Nothing shows more vividly the neces- 
sity of giving women votes than that a Minister should bring 
an Insurance Bill before Parliament and leave out a class of 
people who require assisted insurance more than any other, 
simply because they are women, and, therefore, electorally a 
negligible quantity. 

“Just consider how hard their case is. A young man and a 
young woman marry. He is earning good wages. They have 
five or six children, well fed, well clothed, well brought up. To 
procure this result, the father must spend his whole earnings, 
the mother her whole time. An attack of pneumonia carries off 
the man, and the woman is left with five or six little children, 
for whom she must earn food and lodging, and whom she must 
nurse, at the same time doing all the household work. 

“If she goes out to work she can earn $2.50 or $3.75 a week 
at most, and out of that she must pay someone to look after her 
children. The State offers her the workhouse, where she will 
be separated from her children, knowing that they are being 
brought up subject to all the influences, she most dreads for 
them. The better woman she is the more she will struggle 
against this solution. Outdoor relief is sometimes given, but on 
a miserably inadequate scale. Then the children are half 
starved, and a great temptation is laid on the mother to take 
to bad courses, or at best to marry any man who asks her, 
whether she can love and respect him or not, merely to get a 
home for her children. 

“Now, in New Zealand, where the men who make the laws 
have women for their constituents, the insurance, aided by the 
State, gives $1.87 a week for each child under 14, who is left 
fatherless. In Australia widows and deserted wives can have 
their children boarded with them at $1.25 per week for each 
ehild. 

“I do not believe anyone would be inclined to object if 
widows had been thought of in the bill. They have been omitted 
because voters must be considered first.” 

In addition to the insurance against illness, the bill provides 
insurance against unemployment, but only in a few trades, all 
the workers in which are men. A. S. B. 
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FANTASTIC ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS. 





Anonymous anti-suffragists in Connecticut are said to in- 
tend moving a number of fantastic amendments to the muni- 
cipal woman suffrage bill that has passed one House. They 
wish to provide that, if women vote, they must do military 
service, must forfeit their right to maintenance as wives, etc., 
etc. Women have been given municipal suffrage throughout 
a large part of the civilized world. They have it in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Norway, Sweden, Denmark pnd 
Bohemia, in six of the United States, in Australia and New 
Zealand, and even in some parts of India. Nowhere have any 
of these consequences followed. As for the proposed amend- 
ment to make mothers jointly responsible for the children’s 
support, let our anti friends introduce a bill that every father 
must expend as much time and strength as the mother in 
bringing the children into the world, nursing them aad caring 
for them. Until such a measure can be passed and enforced 
the greater financial burden that the law now lays upon the 











*We render the English money into its American equivalent.— Ed. W. J. 


father will be only a fair offset for the greater ph 


ysi 
that nature lays upon the mother. Cal burden 
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HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 





Visitors at Headquarters are usually more im 
the photograph gallery of eminent suffragists ¢), 
other one thing in the reception room. And the 
general oneness of human nature by uttering, j 


Presseq by 
an by any 
Y Prove the 


nN nine 
out of ten, identically the same remark, namely—« caste 


Wh 
didn’t know so and so was a suffragist,” indicating som, A 
ticular photograph. The photograph varies with the rag 


but the remark is always the same, and is indicative 
usefulness of the exhibit as a piece of suffrage propaga 

There are, of course, the great suffrage leaders from oy 
own country and England—the pioneers, and the present ‘a 
workers,—an array of wonderful women; then there are writes, 
social workers, political leaders, ministers, mayors, governor, 
senators, artists, actors, lawyers, labor leaders, professors — 
literally all sorts and conditions of men and women. 

The gallery is really an illustrated edition of “Eminent 
Opinions.” It is steadily growing both in size anq variety 
We have recently made two duplicate sets of tho entire 
exhibit, one of which has gone over to Stockholm as 4 part 
of the suffrage exhibit from the United States, and the other 
one is now ready to tour about the country like a travelling 
library, for the use of local clubs, a week or so at a time. 
The pictures are placed on mounts of uniform size, which are 
fastened to a long strip of canvas in three rows. 

Any club which is contemplating a suffrage event of any 
sort can decidedly add to the interest of the program by 
sending for the gallery. It can easily be transported, ang 
can be hung in almost any room with very little trouble. 

A nominal rent of $1.00, plus the expressage, will be charged 
in order to cover the initial expense, maintenance and travel. 
ling. 

The gallery would be useful as a feature at a tea, or a 
headquarters meeting, or a booth at a fair, and could be 
advertised as “Nine Yards of Suffragists,” or in any of a dozen 
different ways which ingenious women can devise. A penny 
admission to the exhibit might be charged, which would often 
cover all the expense involved. 

We want to keep the exhibit busy every week, and, ag 
the New York Times headlined it, use our “Photographs to 
win votes.” 

Further information may be had from Headquarters. 

Another useful reference book has been put on gale at 
Headquarters—A Short History of the Rights of Women, by 
Eugene Hecker. It is brief but interesting, and fills a long 
felt want, especially the section which gives the legal status 
of women in the different States. (See advertising columns.) 

Mary Ware Dennett. 


of the 
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Women have no antagonism towards men. We love mep 
quite as well as we ought to, and often better. We condom 
even too much. They only need to beckon at any moment, and 
we are ready to help to the uttermost. It is this very wish to 
help that makes us long for the ballot.—Mrs. Mary A. Liver. 
more. 


In the States where women vote, there is far better enforce 
ment of the laws which protect working girls. The reason is 
readily appreciated. Where there is a clash of interests between 
employers and employees, the side having the votes and the 
money to subscribe to campaign funds will naturally receive 
more consideration from both law-makers and law-enforcers. 
The health and needs of the disfranchised working women, the 
eager appeals of their philanthropic sisters, all are easily out- 
weighed by the wishes of the voters.—Mrs. Frederick Nathap. 


The largest majorities for woman suffrage were given in the 
most intelligent cities, and in the best precincts of each city, 
while the heavy majorities against it were in the precincts con 
trolled by the debased and lawless classes, and the lowest grade 
of machine politicians, who rely on herding the depraved vote- 
showing that these elements dreaded the effect of woman suf- 
frage, and realized the falsity of the argument that it would 
increase the immoral and controllable vote. The result has 
demonstrated that their fear was well founded.—Gen. Irving 
Hale, of Denver. 


The debate between the advocates of woman suffrage and 
its opponents is, to my mind, but a contest between two theories 
of the function of the State. If the State is to do little but raise 
and discipline armies, build jails, and establish police courts, 
the less woman has to do with it the better for her, and the 
better for the State, except that even here the State must 
largely depend upon her for the instrumentalities which are ' 
diminish the evil of war and lessen its horrors. If, ou the other 
hand, it is so to use its forces as to put an end to these things, 
if education, justice, science, art, charity, the promotion of com 
merce and manufacture, the healing of disease, the promotits 
everywhere of increased reverence for the individual soul, be 4 
function to which its great forces are to be devoted in the future, 
then it is indispensable that woman should have in its manage 
ment her full and equal share.—Hon. George F. Hoar. 


In one Western State a woman worked fourteen years e 
obtain the enactment of a workable statute to punish crimes 
against female minors. At last such a law was passed and vig" 
ously enforced. Fourteen criminals were sent to the penite® 
tiary. Then a young lawyer offered his services to one of th 
criminals, to free him by showing that the law was unconstite: 
tional, because the title should have read, “to define and punish 
crimes against female minors,” whereas the two words, “define 
and,” were missing from the title, though the necessary defin! 
tion was contained in the body of the statute. Upon this frive 
lous ground the Supreme Court of the State held the statute 
invalid, and nine of the fourteen criminals were forthwith freed. 
The remaining five were too poor or too ignorant (0 obtala 
counsel, and remained in the penitentiary. The patient woms? 
whose work was thus frustrated continued the agitation. - 
Legislature, after great effort on her part, re-enacted the statute 
with the title complete. But the nine criminals could not 96 
be tried for the same offence, and remained at liberty. 5 » 
hard to believe that such weary effort would be needed if 
mothers and the teachers were a part of the voting constituen’! 


upon whom judges and legislators depend for their politi 





careers.—Mrs. Florence Kelley. 
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FOR BEGINNERS 





The Direct Way 
when pushed to the wall, objectors 
yal suffrage nowadays take ref- 

to e4 pind one of two platitudes. 
uge a is used too often by women 
Toe ube activities ought logically 
aga them suffragists. It is that 
to ma uffrage is bound to come, but 
equal a there are more pressing 
at pres “Let us get the poor better 


a and fed,” these women say. 
ge get our schools improved, and 
a anion cleaned up, and then we 
| have time to take up the cause 
” ual suffrage.” Is not this a sur- 
oe of that old vice of womankind, 
virection? What is the use of get- 
ting the power to do something after 
you have had it done by somebody 


How much hawier it is to get 


else? 
someone else to do it for you than to 
do it yourself! 

But that is not the worst. Besides 


it is less effective. It 
ig humiliating. It is false to Amert- 
can principles. We educate our men 
and women alike and together; on the 
same terms they engage in business 
and bear the burdens of taxation. 
back on this whole 


being harder, 


Shall we 89 
theory When it comes to its funda- 
mental application? The suffrage is- 


sue should not be put off, but it should 
be placed first, a8 making the other 
issues easier and permanent. 

Besides, is it not even more “lady- 
like,” more “feminine,” more “grace- 
ful,” less “ostentatious,” less “talk- 
ative,” does it not “take less time 
from the home and the children,” to 
go into the nearest polling place and 
register a vote, than to dress becom- 
ingly, journey down town, visit office 
after office, and take up the time of 
busy men who are so full of their own 
opinions that they really have little 
wish to represent different opinions? 
If, indeed, we have time for this so- 
clal politics, would it not be equally 
“womanly” to call upon women in 
their homes, instead of upon men in 
their offices—I mean upon those wo- 
men of less opportunities than our- 
selves, who so often are spoken of 
as a menace to equal suffrage? These 
women have not so many opinions to 
combat or win over, and whatever per- 
sonal interests acting against good 
government they might have, these 
doubtless would be no stronger, at 
least, than those of the men. Would 
it not be well for us to interest and 
educate the women with some of this 
time bestowed upon the men under 
the present system? And would not 
the public-spirited women of today do 
this instantly if equal suffrage were 
granted? 

This brings me to the other platt- 
tude. How gften are we told, “When 
women want the suffrage it will be 
given to them.” That is to say, when 
an overwhelming majority of women 
want what they ought to have, then 
they can have it. Extension of suf- 
frage never has been granted on 
those terms. No great reform has 
gone through on those terms. In an 
enlightened State, wanting is not con- 
sidered a necessary condition to the 
granting of education or the extension 
of privilege. The enlightened State 
conters the privilege in order to 
create the desire. The unenlightened 
States, like Turkey and Russia, hold 


off until revolution compels a re- 
luctant, niggardly, malevolent abdica- 
tion of tyranny. 

The course of nature is identical 
with that of the enlightened State. 
Opportunity jogs our elbow before we 


are aware of it, before we are ready 
for it . 

The air environs the bird before it 
an fly, and nature pushes it out of 
the nest. The ocean is waiting for 
the fish hatched far up in the river, 
and the current carries it down. Life 
ls Waiting with infinite opportunity 
for the human soul, as the air waits 
for the bird and the ocean for the 
Creatures of the sea. There is scope 
“ all times for the strong, and no one 
» Strong until he acts. No one is 
wine until he thinks. No one is pa- 
a until he assumes the duties of 
Uzenship, These things caunot be 
done by proxy, 


—— 


A SPECIAL NUMBER 





wae, Woman's Journal of last week 
Suggesti ‘llinois number.” At the 
8 — of officers of the Illinois 
Mation = gave a quantity of infor- 
that State Out the suffrage work in 
Supply my and Illinois ordered a large 
Copies for distribution dur- 


ing its “suffrage automobile tour,” 
now in progress. The report of the 
Chicago P. E. Club arrived just too 
late to be included, but our readers 
will enjoy it this week. It would 
be a good idea for other States to 
supply material for an issue of The 
Journal to give special information 
about their State work, and to circu- 
late copies of that issue, when they 
are to have a round of meetings. 





SUGGESTIONS FROM NA- 
/ TIONAL PRESIDENT 


(Concluded from Page 197.) 
After the wagon and outfit have. been 
prepared, secure a man and a team to 
take it to the place where the first 
meeting is to be held. The caravan 
could remain in that place for a few 
days, as long as it is thought wise to 
continue the meetings, and then move 
on, engaging another man and team 
to take it to the next stopping place. 
This relieves the campaigners of 
trouble and care for team and driver, 
and leaves them absolutely free to use 
their caravan for a home. 

Any four young teachers or young 
women with a chaperon could do 
splendid work for the cause, and at 
the same time get out-of-door life and 
health such as they need. Plenty of 
milk and cream and butter and eggs 
can be secured, and these, with an 
English tea basket, would enable 
them to prepare delightful luncheons 
and breakfasts; and, with a whole- 
some dinner, one could make a restful 
and enjoyable outing for a lot of 
weary store, shop, office, school and 
housekeeping women. 

This method of carrying on our 
work can be prosecuted in almost any 
State during the summer months to 
great advantage, and it is novel and 
cheap, as well as a practical way of 
doing excellent work. 

Then there are always Chautauquas, 
summer camps and public parks and 
similar places where one can go and 
hold out-of-door meetings at very 
little expense, as well as seaside and 
other summer resorts. A great many 
such opportunities arise, if we are 
only awake to them. The advantage 
of this line of work, in addition to its 
cheapness, is its facilities for develop- 
ing speakers. 

Another line of work which we 
should take up during the summer, 
now that The Woman’s Journal has 
become our national organ, is the 
earnest endeavor to make it helpful 
in every possible way, and this can 
be done only when it is put into the 
hands of every working suffragist, 
since without it she cannot do her 
best work, and of every open-minded 
man and woman who wants to know 
the truth about our movement. When 
this is done advertisements will pour 
in, and these will make our paper 
self-supporting and relieve us of all 
further financial responsibility in re- 
gard to it. 

I have made the following sugges- 
tion to Miss Blackwell, and she ap- 
proves of it, provided it meets with 
the approval of the State Presidents: 
that Lucy Stone’s birthday (Aug. 13) 
should be made the occasion of some 
sort of public meeting or festival or 
lawn party by every suffrage club, 
and that The Woman's Journal should 
be the main topic of discussion and 
securing subscriptions the main ob- 
ject of the meetings. Coming in the 
middle of August as it does, it has 
heretofore been impossible for suffrag- 
ists to celebrate Mrs. Stone’s birth. 
day suitably; but now that we have 
such opportunities for utilizing the 
summer, it seems to me that this is 
a very appropriate way in which to 
do it. Mrs. Stone and Mr. Blackwell 
gave many of the best years of their 
lives to The Woman's Journal, and 
their daughter is devoting her whole 
time to it. In no other way could suf- 
fragists show the gratitude and ap- 
preciation all feel for their (faithful 
devotion so well as by making the 
paper successful. This can easily 
be done if each member will make an 
effort to secure one new subscriber, 
or will herself subscribe for some 
other person whe needs the informa- 
tion it gives to become an active ad- 
herent to our cause. If this plan were 
tried uniformly throughout the coun- 
try there is no doubt that we could 
on Mrs. Stone’s birthday secure at 
least 10,000 new subscribers to The 
Woman's Journal, and in what better 
way could we commemorate the day? 

In order that the suffragists may 
understand the work to come before 
the next National Convention and 
keep in touch with the plans for the 
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n’s Journal, or to be in 
4 position where they can read it. In 
a short time the committee which has 
been appointed under the direction of 
the Convention to Suggest certain 
changes in the constitution will pub- 
lish these suggested changes in the 
national organ and explain the rea- 
sons for them, After this explanation 
has been given by those who have had 
the work in charge, a column will be 
kept open in The Woman's Journai 
for discussion from all members of 
the Association who desire to discuss 
this matter or any of the other sub- 
jects which are to come up before tie 
Convention. This plan has been sug: 
gested in order that all members 
throughout the country may be in- 
formed upon the subjects for general 
discussion at the National Conven- 
tion. It is the purpose of the Prv- 
gram Committee to make the Conven- 
tion this year not only interesting but 
practical and helpful, and a large part 
of it is to be given to actual work, in 
which all the members are to take 
their equal part. Therefore, we 
should come to the Convention thor- 
oughly informed in regard to the 
work to be done and the attitude to- 
ward the work held by our local asso- 
ciations. I, therefore, cannot urge you 
too strongly to peruse your Woman's 
Journal carefully and clearly, to un- 
derstand the various subjects to be 
discussed. 

We have, as an Association, great 
reason to congratulate ourselves upon 
the success of the past year, upon the 
growth of our Association, and 
especially the growth of public senti- 
ment in our direction. There never 
is a time in the history of a society 
when there is greater need of care 
and watchfulness than when all peo- 
ple speak well of it, and we are rap- 
idly approaching that period. We 
need to take heed when we “stand” 
lest we “fall,” and we should give the 
most careful thought to every pro- 
gressive step which we take. The 
future is big with promise, and it 
seems as if the time were not far dis- 
tant when, instead of struggling with 
the legislators to get the question sub- 
mitted to the voters, legislators will 
be vieing with each other in their en- 
deavor to be first to bring it to the 
attention of their constituents. With 
campaigns pending in five States and 
more to follow, we must be prepared 
for the time when our turn shall come. 
It is a great pity to have the legisla- 
tors submit an amendment in a Btate 
which is not prepared for it by thor- 
ough organization. 

The location of the National Head- 
quarters in New York City has en- 
abled us during the past two years to 
increase our activity and the effective- 
ness of our national work many fold. 
The sales of literature have increased 
230 per cent., and this is but an indi- 
cation of the larger activities along 
all lines which are purely national in 
character. 

Our National Corresponding Secre 
tary, Mrs. Dennett, is a most efficient 
and active worker, full of plans and 
initiative, and with a ready grasp of 
the larger responsibilities of the pres- 
ent time methods of work. Had we 
searched the nation over we could not 
have secured a more efficient, pro- 
gressive and thoroughly all-round Cor- 
responding Secretary than we have 
found in Mrs. Dennett. She has made 
our National Headquarters a great 
centre of attraction, and it is the mag- 
net to which visitors from all over the 
country and from all other countries 
turn on their arrival in the city. On 
reviewing the year’s work, I feel there 
never has been since my connection 
with the National Association one in 
which has been done more helpful 
and progressive suffrage work than 
the year since our last convention. 
We have every reason to look forward 
with hope to the next National Con- 
vention, which is to be held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., in October, with the ex- 
pectation that we will not only be able 
to rejoice over the victory in Wash- 
ington, but that in California women 


equally with men shall be enfran- 


chised. 
The press work of the past year has 


been a source of very great gratifica- 
tion. The Associated Press takes 
everything we give to it, and six syD- 
dicates use all the matter we furnish 
them from the National Headquarters. 
The great dailies of the country are 
filled with woman suffrage articles, 
and the recent Parade in New York 
City brought forth some of the finest 
editorials on suffrage that I have ever 
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seen. The New York Times, which 
has heretofore been an anti-suffrage 
paper, and which is probably one of 
the leading papers in the world, had 
one of the finest editorials which has 
ever been written. I hope it may soon 
appear in The Woman's Journal, It 
admitted that our cause was practi- 
cally won; and while that is, in a 
sense, true, it is also true, as Miss 
Susan B. Anthony said: “Nothing can 
hinder its coming, for it is sure to 
come; but the time of its coming wil! 
depend upon the loyalty and the de- 
voted service of those who believe in 
— 

I trust that the coming months will 
be helpful, and that, when we gather 
together in our National Convention, 
we will feel that the time is not far 
distant when our Convention will 
cease to be one in which we plan to 
secure suffrage, and become one in 
which we may devise the best meth- 
ods of using the power it has brought 
to enfranchised womanhood. 

Faithfully yours, 
Anna A. Shaw, 
President. 
May 31, 1911. 





THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Editor Woman's Journal: 

The question of the relation of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Associaton to local clubs in various 
States is one which must, of course, 
present itself to different individuals 
more or less according to the local 
situation existing in the State !n 
which the individual resides. The 
fact that heretofore the National 
Association has recognized only one 
organization in each State as a 
member of the National, has tended 
to exclude all groups which have not 
been regularly recognized by some 
State Association. In Maryland, for 
instance, the original State organiza- 
tion, which is the only organization in 
Maryland now having membership in 
the National, does not recognize as a 
member any other organization doing 
State work, i.e., work which involves 
two er more cities or counties. 

This ruling by the State Associa- 
tion, which, of course, is properly 
made at the discretion of its Execu- 
tive Board, now excludes from mem- 


Suffrage Associations which desire 
direct affiliation with the National. 
It would not seem proper for the 
National to dictate to the Maryland 
State Woman Suffrage Association as 
to what policy it should pursue with 
regard to its own membership, and 
yet at the same time both the un- 
affiliated organizations and the Na- 
tional are suffering from a lack of 
intimate co-operation. 

In order both to preserve the in- 
dependent integrity of State Associa- 
tions as they now exist and to enable 
additional State or local organizations 
to become affiliated with the Na- 
tional, it would seem that the best 
policy for the National to pursue 
would be to open its membership to 
all clubs which have reached a mod- 
erate degree of development. 

The decision of the Advisory Com- 
mittee that local as well as State 
organizations should be admitted to 
membership in the National was 
based, as I take it, on the fact that 
in many States, as in Maryland, there 
are certain county or town clubs 
which desire direct affiliation with 
the National, without desiring to 
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There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late im the year that The Woman’s 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman’s Journal ig the 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help 
img on the cause. . 

The Woman's Journal, therefore, 
renewe the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the Par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
s00R as possible, in order to have 
more time in which t» win the $50. 
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become specifically affiliated with 
any one of the several State organ- 
izations existing in the State. In 
Maryland some of the county leagues 
derive a great deal of their strength, 
and add largely to their helpfulness, 
by being independent organizations, 
approachable to, but not identified 
with, any one of the four State or- 
ganizations which exist in Maryland. 
If these leagues were to identify 
themselves with any one of the four 
organizations, they would, im a cer- 
tain measure, lose facility in co- 
operating with the other three. This 
indicates why it appeared best to 
some of the members of the Advisory 
Committee to have membership in 
the National based upon a minimum 


out qualification as to its having 
more than one branch in the State. 
The criterion of 50 members was 
determined by the fact that 50 mem- 
bers insures one delegate to a club, 
the regular dues having been paid, 

The meaning to be derived from 
the Maryland situation as an indi- 
cator of policy to the National would 
seem to be either that the National 
should recognize but one State or- 
ganization in any given State, there- 
by using its influence to force at least 
a nominal union among the various 
clubs, or, preferably, that the Na- 
tional should recognize all suffrage 
organizations applying for member- 
ship. These alternatives would seem 
to be the only proper ones, unless the 
National were, as it is not, in a 
position to dictate with wisdom with 
regard to the immediate policy of 
local clubs in all the States regard- 
ing their affiliation with any one of 
several State organizations. 

For the National to force county or 
town clubs to join some one of 
several State organizations in order 
to secure membership in the National, 
without, at the same time, liaving the 
Executive Board of the National 
sufficiently informed about the local 
situation to dictate wisely as to pre- 
cisely which organization the club 
sheuld join, would be to have the 
National using its influence ignor- 
antly. Increased factiousness instead 
of truer co-operation would be sure 
te follow. In any State where more 
than one State organization exists, 
the presence of unaffiliated town or 
county leagues tends to promote a 
working co-operation and to check 
the promotion of rival faction clubs 
in that vicinity. For instance, in a 
cofinty where an unaffiliated league 
exists, any one of the State organiza- 
tions can appeal to that league for 
help in practical work, whereas, if 





that league becomes affiliated with 


membership in any local club, with- . 


a 
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any one of the State organizations, 
the organizations which are thereby 
repudiated will tend to form their 
own branches in that locality in order 
to achieve their practical work, and 
a local factiousness will be added to 
the State factiousness. The situa- 
tion is obviously difficult in any State 
where no one of the leaders is wise 
enough and strong enough to achieve, 
by virtue of her own personality, the 
sole leadership of the movement in 
that State; but, from the point of 
view of the National, the problem is 
easy of solution. The National surely 
does not desire to act as dictator in 
any given State, or to discriminate 
against different groups of suffragists; 
on the contrary, its greater service 
must be to form a common meeting 
ground for all who are working in 
the common cause, and to enable 
every suffragist, of whatsoever creed 
or sex or color, to follow our beloved 
National leader. 

My appeal, then, to the delegates to 
the next National Convention would 
be, first, that they cast their ballots in 
favor of opening membership in the 
National to all clubs of at least 50 
members applying for membership, 
and that they disregard the impossi- 
ble task of defining a “State Associa- 
tion,” and, second, that they have 
faith enough in their own leaders not 
to fear a disintegration of their own 
organizations through the adoption of 
an “open-door” policy on the part of 
the National. If this appeal is re- 
fused, I should advise no change of 
policy with regard to membership on 
the part of the National, for in a timid 
compromise based upon no firm cri- 
terion of what a “State Association” 
really is, there is no virtue. Let us at 
least be reasonable, and avoid arbitra- 
ry, artificial standards in our own 
ranks. 

Edith Houghton Hooker. 





MASSACHUSETTS QUAR- 
TERLY LETTER 


Sent by the Massachueetts W. S. A. to 
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For the Committee on Meetings 

Since the last Quarterly Letter went 
to press there has been little definite 
organization work, as Miss Carpenter, 
who did so much during the winter, 
has been abroad studying methods and 
getting inspiration and ideas for fur- 
ther work. 

Before her departure she organized 
and carried through a successful meet- 
ing for teachers at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, and since that time the ups 
and downs of the Teachers’ Salary Bill 
have served to “point the moral’ to 
all the teachers, and have aroused a 
stronger feeling for suffrage than has 
ever before stirred them. 

Miss Carpenter was also the speak- 
er at a meeting of the New Thought 
Society before an audience of about 
300, and was one of the speakers at 
the mass meeting in Maverick Church, 
East Boston, arranged by Mrs. Judith 
Smith. 

Smaller meetings to stir enthusiasm 
were held in Waltham, Wellesley and 
Haverhill, and a trip to Brockton re- 
sulted in consultation and correspond- 
ence that will lead to future work in 
Brockton, Campello, Abington and 
Whitman. 

As the result of interest aroused by 
one of our speakers at a mid-winter 
meeting of the Wilmington Woman's 
Club there was a large increase in 
the women’s registration there, and 
we were asked to send a speaker to 
their annual banquet. We were for- 
tunate enough to be able to send Mrs. 
Crowley, who is able to compress 
much good suffrage material into the 
brief compass of an _ after-dinner 
speech. 

The Men's Unitarian Club of Barre 
asked for a speaker for their annual 
banquet and meeting, and also ar- 
ranged to have a public meeting in 
the afternoon of the same day, to 
which all the ladies of the town were 
invited. Barre is a small town and 
one where we had no recognized foot- 
hold, so we were greatly pleased to 
have an audience of 100 at the after- 
noon meeting, and 60 men and wom- 
en at the evening meeting. Great en- 
thusiasm was aroused and we are now 
planning to visit the town again and 
organize a league there. 

Our work in New Bedford, which 
was helpful, but is still on a small 
scale, has received a delightful and 
unexpected impulse from a meeting 
held there under the auspices of the 
New Bedford Woman's Club, as the 
closing event of the annual conven- 
tion of the State Federation of 


efficiently and economically accom- 
plishing the work to which she has 
set her hand. The meeting was at- 
tended by a very large and enthusi- 
astic audience and has greatly stimu- 
lated the local interest in suffrage. 
The chairman of this committee has 
spoken at one mass meeting, at four 
meetings of neighboring Suffrage 
Leagues, and four meetings of other 
clubs during the last two months, so 
that the work has not been entirely 
dropped since Miss Carpenter's de- 
parture. 
Susan W. FitzGerald, 
Acting Chairman. 





Woman Suffrage Party 





At the annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in Lowell, October, 1910, it was 
voted to make the organization of the 
Woman Suffrage Party the chief work 
of the Association for the ensuing 
year. A State committee to have 
charge of this work was appointed, 
consisting of Mrs. Gertrude Halladay 
Leonard, chairman; Mrs. Mary Page, 
Mrs. Teresa Crowley, Mrs. Susan W. 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Miss Alice 
Carpenter and Miss Margaret Foley, 
and the committee has since then di- 
rected the Party organization. 

At that time Ward 8 had been or- 
ganized, with Mrs. Maria Bateman as 
leader, and captains for each of the 
six precincts, its enrolment of 250 
members being the entire party mem- 
bership. One public meeting has been 
held in that ward in December, Mrs. 
Glendower Evans and Miss Carpenter 
speaking. Ward 6 was canvassed 
during November and December fair- 
ly thoroughly, and a ward rally held 
Dec. 8 at the No. Bannett Street In- 
dustrial School Hall. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
presided and 50 members were en- 
rolled. Mrs. Rose Lewis of 32 Hall 
street was chosen leader, and a tem- 
porary committee appointed to con- 
tinue the work. 

The Cambridge Equal Franchise 
Association held an _ organization 
meeting on Nov. 17, when a Woman 
Suffrage Party Committee was ap- 
pointed and the work definitely 
started. 

Ward 25 followed Dec. 7 in a meet- 
ing at the home of the President of 
the Brighton and Alliston League. 
Mrs. Bates was chosen leader of 
Ward 25, and a full complement of 
captains for precinct work. 

Leaders of other wards where there 
was no existing suffrage organization 
have been appointed from time to 
time, each one assuming the respon- 
sibility of the enrolment of her ward. 
Monthly work conferences of leaders 
and captains were started in January, 
and have proved increasingly interest- 
ing and helpful. Mrs. Irving Moller, 
leader of Ward 22, held an organiza- 
tion meeting Jan. 11. On April 28, 
this ward in connection with Ward 23 
held a largely attended public meet- 
ing in Eliot Hall, Jamaica Plain. 

Brookline organized for W. S. P. 
work at a meeting at the President’s, 
Mrs. Gertrude Newell, January 24, and 
since then has been doing active work, 
inaugurating a sort of endless chain 
system of interviewing people, which 
put a smaller amount of work on a 
larger number of people, and has 
there and elsewhere somewhat re- 
placed house-to-house canvassing. 

Mrs. Heinzen, leader of Ward 21, 
held a meeting at her house on Jan- 
uary 27, for her ward and Ward 19, at 
which the party organization was un- 
dertaken. 

Wards 1 and 2 held an organization 
meeting at Mrs. Richards’ home, East 
Boston, January 30. Mrs. Judith 
Smith was chosen leader of Ward 1, 
which has since held a public meeting 
of over 700 people, at which 87 mem- 
bers were enrolled. 

Miss M. T. Manning of Australia 
was engaged as special organizer for 
the month of March. She worked 
chiefly in Wards 3, 4 and 5, where she 
aroused much interest among the suf- 
fragists, held several small meetings, 
and one public one at the Green Street 
Baptist Church, where some 30 per- 
sons enrolled. 

Waltham inaugurated the W. S. P. 
work at a meeting at Dr. Sears’, March 





18. Mrs. Kate Leyson Brown was ap- 


Women’s Clubs, at which Mr. Zueblin 
gave a stirring address on “Man and 
Woman,” in which he described the 
great responsibility for public work 
that woman is being forced to as- 
sume, and showed that the logical and 
necessary outcome was her securing 
the franchise as the means of more 


pointed leader, and about 15 members 
enrolled. 

The Newton Equal! Suffrage Associa- 
tion started work actively and prompt- 
ly, and has done a great deal of can- 
vassing and had splendid success. 
Mrs. Heinzen is leader, and there are 
captains for nearly all the city pre- 
cincts. 

Through the personal generusity of 
Mrs. McCormick, leader of Ward 11, 
and other individuals of that Ward, 
three special canvassers have been 
steadily and systematically at work 
there for several weeks. Five pre- 
cincts have been quite thoroughly 
canvassed with the use of a postal 
card of introduction, sent ahead to 
the people about to be interviewed. 
Much interest has been found to 
exist and over 300 enrollments to the 
party secured. A meeting of Ward 11, 
Precincts 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, was held May 
17 at the Hotel Tuileries, Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw, chairman Borough of 
Manhattan, N. Y. W. S. P., being the 
principal speaker. 

Ward 12 has been well organized 
and actively canvassed by Miss Foley, 
its leader, and is ready for its ward 
rally. 
The B. E. S. A. for G. G. has co- 
operated in the party work, the organ- 
ization for civic work and suffrage in 
Ward 7 having joined as the party or- 
ganization in that ward, with the pro- 
viso that it is not pledged to political 
work. Work has also been going on in 
Wards 9 and 10, and Ward 10 is ready 
for its rally. Work is soon to begin in 
Wards 13, 14 and 15. 
An organization meeting for Ward 
24 was held April 27 at Mrs. Frank 
Young’s in Ashmont. 
The Winthrop Suffrage Association 
undertook the party work at a meeting 
at Miss Bolles’, April 13, and about 20 
members were enrolled. 
Leaders have been appointed 
Ward 20, and in Somerville. 
Work is being done in Lowell and 
in Springfield. 
Wards 16, 17 and 18 are as yet un- 
touched. 
There have been informal recep- 
tions of the W. 8. P. on March 27 and 
April 24, and another took place on 
May 22, at Headquarters. The attend- 
ance has been good, and the spirit of 
the members enthusiastic. 
Over 100 women are at present 
working volunteers in the party or- 
ganization. The party now numbers 
2368, exclusive of Lowell and Spring- 
field. 
Mrs. FitzGerald will have charge of 
the summer campaign, which consists 
of frequent open air meetings, as well 
as other forms of activity. 
Gertrude Halladay Leonard, 
State Chairman W. S. P. 


in 


The Speakers’ Class 

The strength and progress of our 
cause depends upon those who are 
willing and able to enlist themselves 
as advocates in its behalf. We need 
speakers,—and not only upon the pub- 
lic platform. At every turn, whether 
in securing signatures to petitions, 
subscribers to The Journal, or mem- 
bers for the Woman Suffrage Party, 
there is need of explanation and argu- 
ment, if not of actual oratory. More- 
over, in order to meet the growing ex- 
actions of the situation, it is neces- 
sary that suffrage workers should 
keep themselves thoroughly informed 
upon the various phases of the ques- 
tion as they evolve from day to day. 
In recognition of this fact, Mrs. 
Page, at the autumn meeting of the 
Board of Directors, suggested that a 
class in suffrage speaking be formed. 
Her suggestion meeting with approval, 
steps were at once taken to organize 
a class. Miss Florence Luscomb and 
Mrs. Bertha S. Papazian undertook its 
direction. The next week, in response 
to an invitation which appeared in 
The Woman’s Journal, about fifteen 
persons presented themselves at the 
rooms and the class was organized. 
From the outset an important part of 
the teachers’ plan was to give. the 
members every possible opportunity 
to test their own powers; so practice 
rather than theory was emphasized. 
The class met every Tuesday evening, 
and each member had a chance to 
speak at every meeting. 

Miss Luscomb’s outline for study 
covered all of the stock arguments 
for and against suffrage. The 
speeches on these topics lasted from 
five to ten minutes, occasionally run- 
ning to fifteen. The subjects were 
discussed, both from general and in- 
dividual points of view. A great deal 
of ground was covered, and new light 
gained. Side by side with this there 
was the training in voice and bearing 





conducted by Mrs. Papazian. By 
means of exercise, physical and vocal, 
an effort was made to develop the best 
in each speaker’s personality, and to 
eliminate whatever seemed to be a 
hindrance to expression. 
The gain of the pupils was unmis- 
takable. This was evident at the “At 
Home” of May 26, when four of them 
made excellent speeches. Others will 
appear on the program of the June 
“At Home.” 
On the whole, the experiment was 
fully worth while, and we believe that 
other leagues would do well to follow 
our example. In every locality there 
must be one or two suffragists who 
would be glad to conduct such a class, 
and everywhere there is need of 
speakers. In our case, the work was 
enjoyable as well as profitable. We 
came together regularly in stormy or 
fair feather, and, unhindered by the 
presence of any cynic or pessimist, we 
repealed all the bad laws, and built 
up many a fair State, and together en- 
joyed the spiritual glow which comes 
from associating in altruistic en- 


deavor. 
Bertha S. Papazian. 
Mrs. Page Resigns 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page has 


resigned the office of chairman of the 
Board of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association and will devote 
her time to the work of the Woman 
Suffrage Party of Boston. 





State Directors’ Meeting 
The semi-annual meeting of the 
State Board of Directors has taken 
place since our last Quarterly Let- 
ter. The day was excessively hot and 
the number of Leagues represented 
was small, but the reports from these 
Leagues were unusually interesting. 
League Reports 

Lowell.—Miss Hall reported 52 new 
members. Four parlor meetings had 
been held and one open-air meeting. 
A series of open-air meetings through 
the summer was planned. 
Winchester.—Miss Elder reported 
that last year there were but 17 mem- 
bers, last fall the League had _ in- 
creased to 30, now they number 89 
and propose to reach the 100 limit be- 
fore June is over. They had had only 
three meetings, but they had had 
study groups once a month, to which 
outsiders had been invited. Miss 
Pankhurst and Mrs. Villard had ad- 
dressed an audience of 3,600 people. 
They have $60 in their treasury. 

Newton.—Mrs. Howe reported four 
meetings with two paid speakers at 
each; 1,000 circulars had been given 
out; 50 letters had been sent to the 
press and published. The newspapers 
had proved themselves friendly. 

Cambridge.—Mrs. Johnson reported 
a change of sentiment in Cambridge. 
The city, always an anti-suffrage one, 
now considers it proper to be a suffra- 
gist. Only those who have lived there 
can realize what an enormous differ- 
ence there is in this altered attitude. 
Several large meetings had been 
held, the most notable one being that 
at which Judge Ben Lindsay spoke 
and gave his fullest testimony to the 
value of woman suffrage in Colorado. 
Crowds came to hear him and crowds 
were turned away because there was 
no more room. The Cambridge 
League numbers 140. 

Fall River—Miss Brennan, a very 
strong suffragist, reported. 

Stoughton.—Mrs. Farrell, the Presi- 
dent of the Stoughton League, sent 
her report by mail. The principal in- 
terest was in the annual election at 
town meeting in March. There was 
a local issue in regard to the election 
of one member of the school commit- 
tee which stimulated the women to 
increased registration. The number 
of women registered is 265, double 
that of the previous year. 

Church Work 

Rey. F. K. Crooker reports that she 
has secured a number of able speak- 
ers who are willing to give their ser- 
vices, asking only that their traveling 
expenses shall be paid. She would be 
glad to know of churches or vestries 
which could be used for equal suffrage 
talks. Address Rev. Florence Kollock 
Crooker, Roslindale, Mass. 
Harriet Minot Laughlin. 





THEATRE PROPAGANDA 





Keith’s Bijou Dream in Boston has 
been doing the suffrage cause a good 
turn during the last two weeks. It 
has been running the suffrage play, 
“How the Vote Was Won,” and 21 
large slides showing different sections 
of the suffrage parade in New York, 








The play is funny and genuinely enter- 





taining, while the slides are ua 
ably impressive. It is internsne 
note that this theatre is managea . 
woman, and all the ushers and tj va 
sellers are women in White unit _ 
It is certainly fitting that an Qu 
tainment embodying rea} sense 
work is presented at this ja 
A. E.R. 


-_—. 


STATE CORRESPON DENCE 


Wisconsin 





Bring out the 
branch! 
“Suffrage Bill goes to the people.” 
Women in Wisconsin vote in 1919) _ 
All we lack is the majority of 
the votes cast on this particy)ay ques. 
tion at the next regular ele 
“Wisconsin the Sixth” is to pe our 
slogan as well as of the California 
women, 

Five States vote on us in the fall 
of 1912. 

The wonderful has happened! 
Wisconsin, the first of the older 
States to submit our question!* 
Our bill went through the Assembly 


“Dove” and Olive 


ction, 


nearly three to one, and through the 
Senate eight to one. 

We are to open Suffrage Headquar. 
ters June 15, or sooner, in Milwaukee. 

Hastily, but triumphantly, 

(Mrs.) Henrietta C. Lyman, Lee. 


turer and Organizer for our 
work 425 N. Park street, 
Wis. 


*Rhode Island and New Hampshire have both 
submitted it in former years.— Ed. W. J. 


State 
Madison, 





Ilinois 





We in Illinois are almost as much 
delighted as are the Wisconsin women 
over their recent great victory. The 
women in all the Mississippi Valley 
States must feel that Wisconsin wo- 
man suffrage will bring success to 
our very doors. 

The relations between the |lilinols 
and Wisconsin organizations have for 
many years been so sisterly that our 
speakers scarcely know when 
cross the State line. 

The Illinois workers have just of- 
fered to Rev. Olympia Brown, the 
Wisconsin President, for the month 
of August, the services of our two 
young auto workers, Miss Harriet 
Grim, the brilliant speaker, and our 
new treasure, Miss Ruth Har!l, who 
plays the cornet and is also a gradu- 
ate of an automobile college. These 
young women have just begun a five 
weeks’ tour in southern Ilinois, as- 
sisted by older women, who wil! give 
a week of services. 

Mrs. Brown writes from Wisconsin 
that they will be glad to get this ex- 


we 


perienced help for Wisconsin and will 
send two of their best Wisconsin 
speakers. The Wisconsin women will 
arrange the tour and decide al! mat: 


ters relating thereto. 

Those workers in Wisconsin who 
wish the auto party to visit their 
cities should write directly to Rev 
Olympia Brown, Racine. 

Catherine Waugh McCulloch 





New York 





Your readers may be interested to 
know that our legislative work is still 
being pushed. We have had one oF 
more representatives at Albany each 
week. On the morning of the 24th ! 
stopped en route for the Onondaga 


County convention and found Mrs 
Burrows and Mrs. Elder with Mrs 
Penfield of the Woman Suffrage 
Party in the Senate gallery. The 


moment was a thrilling one to us %& 
cause a number of bills on the calen- 
dar were being hurried to second and 
third reading. Very soon ours Was 
reached. 

We all knew of Tammany’s op)! 
tion, It was at once manifest by the 
objection of Senator Grady to the «4 
vancement of the bill. He said, “10° 
much cajolery and influence have 
been exerted in this matter; this is "0 
ice cream affair.’ Senator Hinman 0 


Binghamton, a Republican and 4 
member of the judiciary, said to 
Grady: “If you want any help 
in this I am ready to sive 


it.” “No,” replied Grady, “I do not 
Senators Stilwell and Tim Sulliva” 
protested against Grady’s attitude, 
but unavailingly, as the objection pre 
vented the furtherance of the bill. 
For many years Grady has stood 45 4 
representative of one of the worst 
elements in politics. He has always 
been opposed to suffrage for womes 
and consistently. His own — 
would not be so sure if mothers ha 
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UN Mista, + at the opening of 
Testi , 
eoat te jegislative — Be goog lt 
ind tek, 7 yution in the Senate ubject of 
Unifo ” ¢ measure on the 8 ee 
an oa suffrage should fag tramele 
rOpagang, t yeal- Thus he trie of both the 
theatre ’ nthe sacred rights alte 
A. E.R, "and women of the State. 
RK, ne ool brought discredit upon 
EN c i. as under Mrs. Loines’ leader- 
E nse pill was presented and a 
bi I upon it. His effort 

. a intolerance of such a man 

ow , 

ay calls himself a Democrat. 
nd Olive po patent another of our 

7" ¢ pad said once when asked his 
oan" 4 will not let head of my wo- 
ority of = folks have anything to do with 
lar 4 ; a measure 
_— a is tempted to cry with the im- 
© be our vial cicero: “Oh, the times! Oh, 
‘alifornia ne customs!” when such men are 

king laws for us 

the fal nl and Wagner were the two 

ho cast negative votes when the 
ippened! ijwell bill was passed through the 
© older eonate Judiciary Committee. Those 
nie xing in the affirmative were Sena- 
‘Ssembly os Bayne, Stilwell, Burd, Griffin, 
ugh the riero, Neweom! and Black. 

Thus the bill was carried in com- 
eadquar. ate by a vote of 7 to 2. This hap- 
Waukee, ” on the 16th of May, and the 

beter} was largely due to Senator 
a" lee. alwell’s wise management and to 
r State ye splendid work of our committee 
Madison, th its co-operating members 

proughout State. The women 
ave both hve worked this year on their con- 
jigents at home more effectively 
han ever and have done what could 
not have been done at the capitol. 
is much eny of us are more and more con- 
women ringed that it is through organization 
y. The lve shall win and that the quiet work 

Valley in the districts of the members is the 
sin Wo- most effect 
wes Vrs. Burrows has been at Albany 

the past week, and for the coming 

'IIinots neck Mrs. Elder of Brooklyn will be 
ave for wr representative. She it was whe 
hat our ffst interested Senator Stilwell in 
os SS sifrage by inviting him to address a 

large gathering in Brooklyn last sum- 
just of- mer. While he is not yet ready to 
n, the mdorse our question unqualifiedly, he 
month as become a full believer in submis- 
ur two sion, and so can consistently father 
Harriet wr bill. His influence in the Senate 
nd our and his wide experience with legisla- 
‘l, who tion make him a most powerful ally. 
eradu- Field work has been going on brisk- 

These ly in some of the counties. West- 

t five chester is very much alive and has 
ted many meetings during May. 

ill give Mrs. Villard presided at a ‘large 
gathering in her home at Dobbs Ferry, 
sconsin vhere Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Rob- 
his ex- iason spoke. The Yonkers Club held. 
nd will avery largely attended meeting at the 
consin beautiful home of Mrs. Samuel Unter- 
en will yer, Greycourt. Mrs. Livermore 
HH mat: mesided and Mrs, Thompson Seton 
and Harriet May Mills spoke. 
, wae A great campaign is planned for 
thelr July and August. An able corps of 
» Rev speakers has been engaged, all of 
of whom will donate their services. 
och Miss Portia Willis of New York, our 
Sate organizer, will make the ar- 
Tahgements and accompany the party 
"hich starts July 5th. Among the 
led to teakers will be Mrs. Jessie H. 
8 still Stubbs, Mrs. Robert H. Elder, Mrs. 
ne or Anna C. Etz and Harriet Mills. 

each Trolleys, carriages and autos will be 
4th T Wed and three meetings a day will be 
nuaga held. The field ig ripe for the har- 

Mrs. 7 Volunteers who will speak or 

Mrs "0 will help at the meetings are 
trage Weeded. The second tour will begin 

The August, and for that Mrs. Etz has 
usd momised to he a speaker. Who else 
alen- Wl join this splendid campaign? 
} ane last year it was planned but a trip 

— Europe interfered. There is work 

"ough for many such parties, and we 
jor lope Some of the college girls will 
‘ the in our band or form groups of their 
bt **0 for propaganda in new territory. 

00 
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ia a" W. Penfield, Acting Chair- 
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hands of a better Chairman than Mrs. 
Penfield has proved herself to be. 

At a meeting of the City Committee 
held May 22, plans were made to push 
forward the work during the summer. 
Outdoor meetings will be held in near- 
ly every district of the city. The 16th 
Assembly District of the Borough of 
Brooklyn will have charge of the 
meetings at Coney Island. The first 
will be held Saturday, June 14, Mrs. 
Grace G. Wolterbeek, leader. This 
district has the largest number of en- 
rolled names of any in the borough. 

We are planning to have a lunch 
wagon in the streets of Manhattan; 
also tents in suburban parks, if a per- 
mit can be secured. 

Trolley trips, excursions on the 
water, and every form of outdoor suf- 
frage work will be the methods by 
which we will endeavor to reach the 
people during the hot weather. 

Mrs. Penfield will be in the office 
all summer. She does not contem- 
plate leaving the city except for week- 
end trips. 

Miss Ida Craft has been made fra- 
ternal delegate to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, to be held in Boston, 
June 12 to 17. 

The Party will have a booth at the 
Pure Food Exhibition in New York 
in October. 

A souvenir postal containing a photo 
of the Tower of the Metropolitan Life 
Building, and arrow pointing to the 
floor where our Headquarters are sit- 
uated, will be sent from the Party to 
all the delegates at the International 
Suffrage Convention in Stockholm. 

Mrs. Charles Beard was appointed 
editor of The Woman Voter; Mrs. 
Penfield, Acting Chairman of the Par- 
ty, and one other member will serve 
on the editorial staff. 

From the tops of buildings on the 
business streets of Brooklyn, stereop- 
ticon views will be shown containing 
extracts from laws unfair to women, 
cartoons and occasional advertise- 
ments. This idea has been advanced 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Elder. 

In the Bronx a campaign has been 
commenced in the churches. The 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
of this borough have already thrown 
open their doors to our speakers. A 
large number of enrolled members has 
been secured in this way. 

Mrs. Laidlaw has been receiving 
messages and letters from clergymen 
all over the country telling how they 
had been converted to woman suf- 
frage by her talk in Washington. 
Many of them say they “went there 
believing suffrage to be unwomanly or 
unnecessary, but they look at it from 
a favorable standpoint now.” 

The Woman Voter, commencing 
with the June issue, will consist of 
sixteen pages, an increase of four 
pages. 

Ida A. Craft. 





Connecticut 





All our energies are bent, at pres- 
ent, upon working for the passage of 
the municipal bill for woman suffrage 
which passed the Senate on May 24, 
and is to be voted on by the House of 
Representatives on June 7. The fate 
of the bill will be known by the time 
this goes to press. For the first time 
anti-suffragists are opposing the ex- 
tension of suffrage in our State, al- 
though they have, as yet, no definite 
organization. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Dodge 
and Miss Chittenden of the New York 
Society Opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
a State Anti-Suffrage Society is now 
in process of formation. Through the 
Hartford Courant much of the anti- 
suffrage opposition has found voice. 
Suffragists are accused of Socialism, 
free love, race suicide, the desire to 
have their children cared for by the 
State, and various other untrue char 
acteristics. The suffragists are car- 
rying forward the campaign in a dig- 
nified manner, which continually adds 
to their progress, while the petty slan- 
ders and personal aspersions of the 
opponents are daily bringing new ad- 
vocates for suffrage. 

The New York Herald of June 4 had 
an encouraging paragraph among the 
Connecticut political notes, telling 0 
the wonderful progress which our 
cause is making in this State and of 
the friendliness of the great majority 

newspapers. 
ag Seamibint of the W. C. T. U. in 
Greenwich, who has long been known 
as a suffragist, but had never joined 
the Greenwich League, has suddenly 
changed her views, and is circulating 








a petition for the anti-suffragists. 





This called forth a strong editorial in 
one of the local papers, showing how 
the president of the W. C. T. U. in 
Greenwich is aiding the liquor inter- 
ests. The White Ribbon Banner, the 
official organ of the W. C. T. U., has 
stood for suffrage, and the present 
campaign in Greenwich is somewhat 
difficult to understand. One of the 
Senators who voted for the woman 
suffrage bill has been threatened by a 
protector of the liquor interests with 
the ruin of his private business if he 
persists in advocating suffrage. An- 
other man was offered a definite sum 
of money providing he would speak 
against the bill. 

Meanwhile, new signatures for en- 
rolment are pouring in, and we are en- 
couraged to hope for success in the 
near future. 

The committee to consider Consti- 
tutional Amendment for Universal 
Suffrage has reported favorably, and 
the amendment will soon be voted 
upon. 

Valeria H. Parker, 
Press Chairman. 


NEW YORK LEADS 


New York has sent the largest num- 
ber of new subscribers to The Wom- 
an’s Journal this week, with Kansas 
second and the District of Columbia 
third. If Kansas had secured one 
more, she and New York would have 
been a tie. 


THE STOCKHOLM CON- 
GRESS 





Mrs. Catt Reports Bright Prospects for 
the International Convention 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt writes in 
Jus Suffragii: 

I find upon my arrival in Stockholm 
that the arrangements for the coming 
Congress are moving forward with 
most satisfactory progress. An intel- 
ligent, broad-minded committee accus- 
tomed to executive work give a guar- 
anty that all details will be looked 
after with exactness. The fact that 
a suffrage bill is pending in the Swe- 
dish Parliament, and is supported by a 
large number of members, has awak- 
ened a gratifying and widespread in- 
terest in the Congress. 


Great Interest in Congress 

Nothing to my mind demonstrates so 
completely the interest in the Con- 
gress as the fact that the Central 
Board appealed to its auxiliary clubs 
for one Krone from each member for 
the Congress fund in addition to the 
usual dues, and almost without excep- 
tion this has been given! Miss Holm- 
gren, daughter of Ann Margret Holm- 
gren, well known to all our members, 
has toured Sweden, singing children’s 
songs for the benefit of the Congress 
fund. She has travelled far, and even 
beyond the Polar circle. From the re- 
ceipts of her entertainments she has 
paid her own travelling expenses (her 
time was contributed) and has turned 
3000 Kroner over to the committee! I 
shall take the liberty of inviting this 
wonderful girl to sing one of her en- 
gaging songs for us. 


Selma Lagerlof Will Speak 
An honorary committee has been 
formed which also tells the story of 
the growing strength of our move- 
ment. It contains very many names of 
men and women prominent in politics, 
literature and society. Among them is 
Dr. Verner Von Heidenstam, novelist, 
poet and historian, the most distin- 
guished author in Sweden. The well- 
known name of Selma Lagerlof, who 
won the Nobel prize, is also on the list, 
and more, this lady will address the 
Congress, being an ardent friend of our 
common cause. 
A Chorus of Thirty Women 
Among other attractions of the Con- 
gress will be a choir of 30 women from 


-| Gothenburg under the direction of Miss 


Elfrieda Andree, composer and organ- 
ist. They will present a cantata at the 
reception, will sing at the church of 
Gustav Vasa when Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
preaches (June 11), and they will also 
sing the international hymn to the 
music handed in for the competition. 


International Banner and Flag 

It will be remembered that, as the 
result of a competition, a design for a 
flag and banner was adopted in Lon- 
don. When the identity of the de- 
signer was revealed, it was found to 
be Miss Branting of Sweden. Licium, 
the best banner-manufacturer in Swe- 
den, presented estimates for the pro- 
duction of the banner and flag. It 


was found that the banner could not 
be made for less than 500 Kyoner, and 


ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 





AGENTS 


PRINTER 





THE CARGILL COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mick. 


Suffrage Post Cards 
Suffrage Stationery 


E. L. CRIMES CO. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed The Women's Journal over 
five years ‘ 








Ernest K. Coulter BeatriceForbes-Robertson 
Fola La Follette Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
Emily M. Bishop Margaret G. Bondfield 
John Henry Frome Leslie Willis Sprague 


WM. B. FEAKINS, Representative 


(Saccessor to CIVIC FORUM LECTURE BUREAU) 
23 West 44th Street : New York 





WANTED 


TO PACK GLASS AND CHINA.—Man 
who was 25 years shipping clerk for a 
glass and china firm will pack glass, 
china, pictures, etc., for families who are 
moving. Is extremely handy; can frame 
pictures, paint, paper, and do odd jobs 
with great neatness. No bad habits; ex- 
cellent recommendations. Address F., 7 
Cushing avenue, Dorchester, Masa. 


ROOMS TO LET 











Rooms beautifully furnished ; hot 
and cold water. Breakfasts if de- 
sired; other meals near by. Near 
Boston Public Library. 


276 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 











Agents Wanted. Interesting proposition. Write today} 122 Pearl St. : BOSTON 
LECTURE BUREAU MILLINERY 

Ethel Arnold G. C. Ashton Jonson 

Dr. Stanton Colt Mrs. G. C. Ashton Jonson MISS FREEMAN 


Spring and Summer 
Hats to Order 


The latest designs at mod- 
erate prices may be seen 
and purchased at 


ROOM 55 
43 West St., Boston 

















SUMMER HOME 


WEBSTER HOUSE 


WENTWORTH, N. H. 
An ideal home for Summer Guests. 
Terms six to nine dollars a week. 
Booklets if desired. 


Address F. E. WEBSTER 
Wentworth, N. H. 


~ ROOMING HOUSES 
ROOMING HOUSES 


Furn'shings and lease of Back Bay house — 
near Christian Science Church—22 rooms, very 
select old established house; magnificent! 
furnished and practically new; summer busi- 
ness better than winter; clears $4000 per year. 
Good reasons for selling. See Mrs. Wallace, 
101 Tremont 8t. 

Newbury St., 16 rooms, 2 baths, lowest rental 
and best paying house on street; furnishings 
and house in splendid condition; owner going 
west at once, will sacrifive. See Mrs. Wallace, 
101 Tremont St. 

















SUFFRAGE 





An excellent little handbook br 


I. 
il. 
Hl. 
IV. 


Vi. 
Vil. 
Vill. 
IX. 


The Goeverament of the United States. 
Powers of the Federal Governmeat. 


Comgress. 

The President and His Cabinet. 

The Supreme Court and the Judiciary. 
Political Parties. 

The State. 

The State and Business. 

Labor and Living Conditions. 


the departments of city, state and national 
clubs, classes and individual workers. 


Politics and Government in the United States 


BH. T. Fox, giving avbrief outline of 
government. Invaluable for 
Contents: 


Local Politics. 

How a Law is Made. 

The City. 

The Law and its Administration. 
Taxation and Expenditure. 

The Making of a Citizen. 

Civic Terms. 

Bibliography. 





Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c¢ 
Order from National Suffrage Headquarters, 505 Fifth Ave., New York. 








A Commonsense View of Woman Suffrage 





By Jesse Lynch Williams 
Reprinted from the December “Ladies’ 
World” 
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Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 


By George Creel and Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Reprinted from the February 
“Delineator” 
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AWNINGS 


GREASER 0nd MACDONALD 


168 Lincoln St. 
BOSTON 





Manufacturers of Awnings 
Wedding Canopies to Let 





to carry out the design as Miss Brant- 
ing wished 1000 Kroner was required. 
The flag would cost about 250 Kroner 
in addition. An embarrassing problem 
was at once presented, since the small 
income of the International Alliance 
would not permit of such appropria- 
tions, and our auxiliaries, already over- 
strained in carrying on their work, 
could not be expected to contribute to 
a purely sentimental feature of inter- 
national work. It was decided to drop 
the flag, and to produce the banner in 
the cheaper form, and to make the ef- 
fort to raise the amount in several 
sums. Unexpected good fortune fa- 
vored us, and Miss Lotten von Krae- 
mer, a pioneer Swedish suffragist, 83 
years of age, who had already con- 
tributed 1000 Kroner for a motor ride 
during the Congress, now contributed 
another 1000 Kroner in order that Miss 
Branting’s ideal banner might be pro- 
cured. It will be made of golden em- 
broidery upon white brocade, and will 
be formally presented to the Congress 
on Monday afternoon. Curiously, at 
the same moment with the unexpected 
Swedish gift, some friendly American 
men contributed a sum of money for 








(Continued on Page 184. ) 





DRESS WITH BLOOMERS 

It is a custom widely followed today 
to dress little girls with a simple 
dress and bloomers in place of petti- 
coats beneath. Such a suit we illus- 
trate. 

The outer dress is cut on sacque 
lines in one piece from shoulders to 
hem. The opening is at one side in 


Russian style, while very’ short 
sleeves complete the garment. 
Beneath this dress there is a 


sleeveless waist and to this are at- 
tached the bloomers ending just below 
the knee. 

In addition to its extreme simplicity 
this dress has the advantage of keep- 
ing the little one clean and of per- 
mitting any kind of romping with pro- 
priety. It may be made of linen, 
chambray, gingham and other simple 
wash fabrics. 

The pattern 5453 is cut in sizes 4 to 
12 years. Medium size requires 35-8 
yards of 36-inch material. 

The above pattern can be obtained 
by sending 10 cents to the office of 





this paper, 
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“SHE”—A SKETCH FROM 
LIFE 





(The following lines were written 
by the husband of a suffragette in his 


sick room): 


I asked her husband, chaffingly, 
“Who darns your socks?” 
swered, “She.” 

“But she’s a suffragette,” I said. 
“She darns the better,” answered he; 

“What they do they do thoroughly; 

And so does She.” 


He took me to his nursery, 

And showed the twins and other three. 
“Whoever puts you all to bed?” 

I asked the eldest, laughingly. 

“Why, mother does; but Bob and me 
Can help, you see.” 


And, later, when She gave me tea, 
The secret was revealed to me: 
“And what about yourself?” I said. 
“The Suffragette vocabulary : 
Has no such words as Self and Me, 


Responded She. : 
; —Votes for Wemen. 





THE FORCE ARGUMENT 





A Refutation by Mrs. Annie G. Porritt 





Miss Molly Elliott Seawell has ven- 
tured into print in a little book which, 
perhaps more than any pronouneement 
of the anti-suffragists, invites attack. 
It invites attack because the author 
makes so determined an onslaught on 
the advocates of woman suffrage. She 
accuses them on her first page of ig- 
norance of “the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment, the evolution of representa- 
tion, the history of polities and the 
genius, scope and meaning of suf- 
frage.” In the pages that follow Miss 
Seawell herself shows an ignorance of 
every one of these departments of 
history and political science that is 
abysmal. Her ignorance is so com- 
plete, so dense and so unillumined by 
the slightest ray of knowledge that it 
gives her courage to go boldly ahead 
in her enunciation of a totally new 
theory of government and of represen- 
tation—a theory Which no student of 
political science,, however incomplete 
his study, would dare to set out in 
print. 

The first of the new principles on 
which Miss Seawell proposes to found 
all civilized government is that “no 
electorate can exist which cannot ex- 
ecute its own laws.” In other words, 
Miss Seawell claims that the right to 
a vote is based on physieal force, and 
only by virtue of the possession of 
strength enough to fight one’s way to 
the ballot box can a man claim a 
place in the electorate of a civilized 
country. This so-called principle is so 
absurd, so wholly at variance with 
history and with the whole tendency 
of political evolution, that it seems 
almost ridiculous to offer a refutation 
of it. If government is to be by force, 
and force alone, why have a ballot box 
or any system of representation? Why 
not be content with martial law, and 
government by the army and the po- 
lice? 

A moment’s consideration of the ori- 
gin of representation and of the his- 
tory of franchises would completely 
annihilate Miss Seawell’s argument. 
tepresentative government is an Eng- 
lish institution, which took its rise out 
of the exigencies and the _ political 
genius of Edward I. King Edward was 
a martial sovereign. War was to him 
the noblest and most important occu- 
pation of life. In his youth he was a 
Crusader. After he became king he 
set to work to conquer Wales. This 
accomplished, he attacked France, and 
then turned his attention to Scotland, 
and at the time of his death he elaimed 
the sovereignty of the whole of Great 
Britain. 

But war is expensive, and Edward 
was constantly in need of money. His 
political sagacity led him to perceive 
that taxes levied with the consent of 
those who had to pay them would yield 
a larger revenue than taxes imposed 
by his arbitrary will. 

Taking the hint from Sir Simon de 
Montfort, who had endeavored to in 
troduce a similar principle in 1265, 
Edward summoned to Parliament two 
knights from every county, to be 
chosen by the freemen of the county, 
and two burgesses from every town, 
who should represent the whole of the 
burgesses who elected them. If rep- 
resentation be based on force, surely 
this warlike king, Edward I., would 
have been careful to enunciate the 
principle. But no! His dictum, when 
in 1295 he called the first representa- 
tive Parliament in the world—the 
model Parliament on which all repre- 
sentative government has since been 
patterned—was not that the electors 
should be capable of fighting their way 


He an- 


to the polls or of enforcing the legisla- 
tion that might be passed by their 
representatives. His dictunf was, 
“That which concerns all, shall be ap- 
proved by all.” Every man concerned 
in the levying of taxation was to have 
a voice in the choice of a representa- 
tive in Parliament. He might be lame, 
halt or blind; he might be quite un- 
able to carry a weapon or make a 
march, That was of no moment. Did 
the action of Parliament in any way 
concern him? If so, he was entitled 
to a voice in its election. 

Seven centuries have passed away 
since Edward I. summoned his first 
Parliament. Many and various have 
been the franchises on which men 
since then have been allowed a vote. 
Men have voted because they had & 
right to take brine from a certain salt 
spring, because they owned a pew in a 
parish church, because they were pot- 
wallopers and boiled their own pot, or 
because they were cooks at colleges 
and boiled other people’s pots, or were 
choristers in a cathedral choir. They 
have been entitled to vote because 
they were rectors, or curates, or sex- 
tons of churches. They have voted in 
virtue of a chimney, the sole remnant 
of a vanished dwelling; they have 
voted for land which has become a 
watercourse or which has been sub- 
merged by the sea. 


except that they conferred a vote. 


vote even yet because they have taken 
an M. A. degree at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge University. 


the varied forms of the 
tative government since it was intro- 
duced on this continent, 
never yet been included a franchise of 
piuysical fitness. No man has ever had 
the right to vote conferred on him be- 
cause he was strong and lusty, or be- 
cause he had served in the army or 
the navy, and no man’s right to vote 
has ever been questioned or denied 
because he was unfit for military or 
police service. 

There is one basic principle for rep- 
resentative government. It is the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Edward L., and it 
is the principle from which the battle 
cry of “No taxation without represen- 
tation” was derived. It is deeper and 
wider than the mere assertion of a 
right to a voice in the levying of taxa- 
tion, and the suffragists have wisely 
let go the later cry for the older and 
more fundamental principle. This 
principle, in the words of the wise 
king, is “That which concerns all shall 
be discussed by all and approved by 
all.” Does the work of Congress, of 
the State Legislature, of the city gov- 
ernment, concern the women? That 
is the only question that needs to be 
asked, to settle their right to vote. If 
Miss Seawell can write another book 
and prove—as probably she easily can, 
judging from her ability in fiction and 
invention—that women are in no way 
concerned in such matters as peace 
and war, reciprocity, tariffs and prices, 
the white-slave trade, marriage and 
divorce, prisons, reformatories and 
penitentiaries, police service, water 
supplies, schools and clean streets, 
then she will be able securely and con- 
vincingly to deny to them the right to 
vote. 

Hartford, Conn. 





STOCKHOLM CONGRESS 


(Concluded from Page 183.) 








the banner, which has now been ap- 
plied to the production of the flag, so 
that we shall have both. The flag will 
hang over the door of the Grand Hotel 
and will announce our cause to the 
passing public. 
Four Great Meetings 

The Swedish Committee has planned 
the program with special reference to 
the effect upon the Swedish public, a 
motive which we should approve. 
There will be four great public meet- 
ings, each appealing to a slightly dif- 
ferent class. The first takes place at 
the Royal Academy of Music on Mon- 
day afternoon, at which time there 
will be addresses of welcome from 
Swedish men and women, the banner 
will be presented, the hymn will be 
sung, and the President will give her 
address. @n Tuesday evening a great 
meeting will be held at the Dramatic 
Theatre, a building considered the 
finest specimen of architecture in 





They have voted|for the benefit of the Swedish public, 
because they held superiorities—vague|for there are many policies of impor- 
abstract rights of no tangible value|tance to be discussed in the business 
sessions. 
They have voted because they had the|most in demand treat of the right re- 
luck to marry the widow or the daugh-|lations of our movement to political 
ter of a freeman in a borough. They | parties. 


But, amid all the|forded the delegates and visitors to 
85 various franchises on which men|see the numerous sights of Stockholm, 
have voted in Great Britain, and all|and several excursions for the entire 
franchise | Congress are planned to points of spg¢ 
which have found place in represen-|cial interest. 
public dinners will afford opportunity 
there has|for social enjoyment and acquaintance. 


can divorce 


Stockholm. The speakers invited by 
the Swedish Committee are Anna H. 
Shaw, U. S. A.; Mrs. Philip Snowden, 
Great Britain; Vida Goldstein, Aus- 
tralia; Dr. Augspurg, Germany; Miss 
Schwimmer, Hungary. . 

The third great meeting will take 
place in the People’s House, and is 
designed to reach the working people. 
Speakers from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries alone will address this meeting. 
Delegates from other countries who do 
not care to attend it may attend pri- 
vate entertainments which are being 
arranged. 

The fourth public meeting will be 
held out of doors at Skansen, in con- 
nection with the day’s excursion and 
entertainment. Two or more plat- 
forms will be occupjed by Swedish 
chairmen and speakers chiefly repre- 
senting the Northern languages. A 
miscellaneous audience of Swedish 
people is expected here. Skansen is a 
combination of zoological garden and 
an out-door museum which endeavors 
to present old-time Swedish life. It is 
peculiar to the Scandinavian countries, 
and Skansen was the first attempt of 
the kind. Upon the occasion of our 
visit there, Swedish dances and pro- 
cessions in Swedish dress will enliven 
the scene. 

The meetings, however, are not all 


Those which apparently are 


Reception and Dinners 
An abundant opportunity will be af- 


A reception and two 





DIVORCE FOR TURKISH 
WOMEN 





Under Mohammedan law a husband 
his wife practically at 
will. Hitherto a wife has been able 
to divorce her husband only for some 
very unusual cause, such as his chang- 
ing his religion; although, with 
his consent, she could buy her free- 
dom, as a slave could in America in 
the old times. It is a striking sign of 
the progress of modern ideas in 
Turkey that the Turkish Parliament 
has just passed a bill making unfaith- 
fulness on the part of a husband a 
legal ground for divorce. In this 
Turkey has actually gone ahead of 
England, where a wife is still unable 
to get a divorce for her husband’s in- 
fidelity, unless it is accompanied by 
desertion or extreme cruelty. 





NOTABLE MEETING 





The Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion for Goed Government will hold 
a meeting at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 688 
Boylsten street, Boston, on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 13, at 4 o'clock. Miss 
Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, 
will speak on “Why I Believe in Votes 
For Women”; Dr. Edward T. Devine 
of the Charity Organization Society, 
New York, on “The Substantial Value 
of Women’s Votes”; Miss Mary E. 
McDowell of the University Settle- 
ment of Chicago, on “Equal Suffrage 
a Practical Need.” Louis D. Brandeis, 
Esquire, has kindly promised to pre- 
side if he is not called out of town. 

Suffragists who wish tickets of ad- 
mission for their friends may apply 
to Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 585 Boyl- 
ston street, Boston. 





FOR CAMPAIGN STATES 





Earnest requests continue to come 
for Woman's Journals to be sent to 
editors and press chairmen in the 
campaign States, from now till the 
vote is taken on the amendmeits. For 
this purpose we will send the paper 
at half price. Who will make a con- 
tribution for this useful object? 





WOMEN TEACHERS 





The Women Teachers’ Association 
of Cincinnati is working to change 
the mediaeval rule which in that city 
debars women from being principals. 
Miss Louise Armstrong, teacher in 
Woodward High School, and head of 
the summer work in the schools, is 
reported .as saying: “We ask no fa- 
vors, but simply want a square deal.” 


SUFFRAGE 





FPREE! 


Don't forget to send to Headquarters for 
all you can use of the What To Do leafiet, 
and the Political District Organisation 
leaflet. 
These two are indispensable. There is 
space left on the What To Do leaflet for 
printing in the address of your local head- 
quarters, which will double its usefulness. 





SUFFRAGE POEMS 


A new publication containing all of the 
est of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman's Journal” and “The 
Forerunner.” 


Most useful for occasions 
Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 


\ Order from Headquarters 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 





New Suffrage Buttons 


Susan B. Anthony Buttgn, with five 


star border 
Anna H. Shaw Button (an excellent 
likeness) 
Price of each - - 05 
Per 100 - . - §4.50 





Pictures of Miss Anthony” 


All sizes, kinds and prices. Write 


for particulars 


ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
605 Fifth Ave, New York City 


ENGLISH CARTOON POSTCARDS 


From drawings by members of 

The Artists’ Suffrage League 

SAMPLE SET OF 10, POSTPAID, 26c. 
Order from 


Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








Photograph Gallery 


Eminent Suagsts 


An interesting collection of por- 
traits, mounted on canvas, all ready 
for hanging as a temporary exhibi- 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage association for the nominal 
fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 

Write to Headquarters for informa- 
tion, 





505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








Anthony Club, says: “We will do 
everything we can to back up the wo- 
men teachers, for we believe it is a 
just cause. Women’s fitness is not a 
matter of theory. In Chicago there 
are more than 100 women principals, 
and every considerable city in Ohio 
has women principals. Just across the 
river in Newport there have been wo- 
men principals for years.” 





MRS. A. G. PORRITT 





Mrs. Annie G. Porritt, who dis- 
cusses in The Woman's Journal this 
week Miss Seawell’s claim that the 
franchise rests upon force, can speak 
with authority on this question. Mrs. 
Porritt collaborated with her husband, 
Mr. Edward Porritt, in writing the 
history of Parliamentary franchises 
in England in “The Unreformed 
House of Commons,” which was pub- 
lished in 1903 by the University of 
Cambridge (England), and which is 
now accepted in all colleges and uni- 
versities as the standard work on this 
subject. 


—_—— 


TWO STANDARDS 





The Outlook approves of the fall of 
Diaz. It says: “It was clearly time 
that final action should be taken, for 
the large disaffected element in 
Mexico City had become incensed by 
the delay, and rioting, breaking of 
windows and increasingly threatening 
demonstrations occurred.” When 
English women, incensed by delay, be- 
gan to break windows Dr. Lyman 
Abbott pointed to it as proof of the 
unfitness of all women for self-gov- 
ernment. When Mexican men begin 
to riot and break windowsag, he points 
to it as proof that self-government 








Dr. Sarah Siewers, of the Susan B. 
. 


should be granted them at once. 
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JUS SUFFRAG), 
The Organ of the Internationa ' 
Published era 
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subscriptions, if desired; ‘buy OT" 
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closed to cover cost of money n 
and postage. Onder 


LAST PHOTOGRAPH 


JULIA WARD Hoy, 


Bize, 7 x 9% inches 
Worth framing 

An excellent gift 

A perfect likeness 

An artistic photograph 
Should be Owned by Every 


Suffrage Club 


Taken a few days before her 
death by Katherine BP. McClellan of 
Northamptom, Mass., when abe 
went to Smith College for her ho. 
crary degrees. 
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National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


$1.50 apiece 


READ 


The Advertisement 


in this week’s Journal and if yoy 
wish any article advertised, py. 
chase frorn the person who helps 
support your paper. 


A Short History of Women's Rieh 


EUGENE A. HECKER 


A new and valuable reference book. 
Read it yourself and see that your 
Public Library has it. “This volume 
gives a comprehensive account of the 
changing status of woman from the 
days of Augustus to the present. The 
privileges accorded to and the legal 
restrictions binding women in differ. 
ent epochs and in different countries 
are clearly presented. A detailed ac- 
count of the progress of women's 
rights in England and in the United 
States forms a material and impor. 
tant part of the volume.” 


PRICE, $1.50 NET; POSTPAID $1.62 
Order from Headquarters, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















SPECIAL NOTICE 
COACHMAN OR GARDENER. Young Arme 
nian would like place as coachman and gardener, 
or to do general outside work. Has experience, 
and speaks English. Address FRANK TAR- 
ZIAN, 156 Poplar St., Chelsea, Mass. 


“WOMAN'S ERA” 


A Magazine of Inspiration for the 
Modern Woman. The Sensation of 
the Magazine World. One year, $1.5); 
6 months (trial), 75 cents; sample 
copy, 15 cents. Address 

Woman’s Era, New Orleans, La. 


— 











SPECIAL NOTICE 
HOUSE WORK—Armenian gir! of 18, speak: 











ing English, wants to do housework. Addres 
this Office. 
HUMOROUS 

“I didn’t know your son was at col 
lege. Is this his Freshman yeal’ 
Mr. Blunderby: “Oh, no, indeed 
He’s a sycamore.” 

“What has your boy learned # 


school this season?” “He has learned 
that he’ll have to be vaccinated, tha! 
his eyes aren't really mates, and that 
his method of breathing is entirely 
obsolete.” 





“An’ one other thing I want you 


remember when you build the house |8 
to put one of the finest elastic an 
on to it that money‘ can build.” “A? 
elastic step, sir?” “Yes, I was read: 
ing how Dick Johnson had 4 fine 
elastic step, an’ I want one just like 
it or better.” 





Isabel is just two years old. » 
is also the third generation in 4 family 
of ardent suffragists and the = 
evening she was heard making - 
nightly prayer in the followiné man 
ner: 

Now lay down sleep 

Pray Lord Soul Keep 

Die — — — — Vake 

Pray Lord Soul Take 

Votes Vimmen! 
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